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CHAPTER L 


“Rane! I say, I--rene! Where on earth 
bave you hidden yourself all this blessed after- 
noon? If you don’t look sharp to help with 
the ironing I’ give you the rough side of my 
tongue, and may be something else as well.” 

So shouted Mrs. Plumstead, a Weish farmer’s 
pep. _ as ue rp the door of a low 
rey stone house, and loo) ily from eide to 
side for the delinquent. ute 

She bad not long to wait. 

A tall Juno-like form was seen crossing the 
farmyard—a girl of imperial presence and sur- 
passing beauty—whose thick braids of dull gold 
hair shone like a diadem, and whose patrician 
featureg seemed to proclaim her “ the daughter 
of a hundred earls” rather than the poor farm- 
house drudge she was. 

Her eyes were of the rare tawny hazel seldora 
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| seen, and which, in combination with a certain 


shade of bronze gold hair, is so indescribably 
beautiful. 


Mournful and listless was her expression, and | 


there was a dumb hunted look on her face which 
was most pathetic, 

Such was Irene, the waif and foundling, taken 
at an early age from the Llanbadyr Workhouse, 
nominally adopted by Farmer Plumstead and his 
wife, but in reality their unpaid, overworked 
servant-of-all-work, 

Muiely and submissively she obeyed her miss- 
tress’s call. She had been collecting eggs in the 
barn at Mra, Plumstead’s own request—buti she 
gave no answer, offered no excuse. To do this, 
she knew by experience, Would only irritate the 
unjust woman further. 

Going into the low, black-raftered kitchen, 
Irene took up the irons and set about her task. 

A fine linen apron of her mistress’s was the 
first thing’in the heaped-up basket. She began 
upon this, but in another moment she gave a 
smothered ery, and turned pale. , 

She had miscalculated the heat of her iron, 
and the glossy white fabric was disfigured by a 
emoking black patch—no mere scorch, but a 





Ha! TOO LATE, BY HEAVEN!” SHOUTED FRED KEIGHLEY. 


hopeless burn. What could she do? No thought 
of concealment entered her mind, all the rough 
treatment to which she had been subjected had 
failed to eradicate the truthfulness of an innately 
noble disposition. 

At this instant Mrs. Plumstead entered the 
room, 

Ireve beld up the burnt apron. 

“TJ have bad an accident with this, I am very 
sorry.” 

The woman snatched the garment roughly 
from her, scarlet with passion. 

“Get ye gone upstairs, anywhere out of my 
sight, idle, useless huasy, You are not worth 
your salt, aud, as I have often said, I rue the 
day I ever took you out of charity from Lian- 
badyr Union. JI wish ye were back there, or 
anywhere but here, that Ido!” Mre, Plumstead 
exclaimed, harshly, accompanying the words 
with a blow across the girl’s shoulders. Then 
snatching up the irons, she went on with the 
work, muttering savagely to herself, 

» A burnt apron! On such trifling events some- 
times hangs the balance of a fate. 

Taking her lilec run-bonnet from ita peg the 
girl went out. It was nearly milking time, eo 
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she carried pails and stool with her, and walked 
down to the meadow gate, where the sleek- 
skinned kine stoud awaiting her arrival. 

A strange expression was in her eyes—a look 
of resolution, not unmingled with pain. 

Mrs. Plumstead had often expreseed her regret 
at having saddled herself with so useless a burden, 
and had wished Irene at the other end of the 
world, What if she were in reality to fly from 
her present miserable home and strike out a new 
life for herself elsewhere ? . 

But where—jow? A daazling day-dream had 
once been hers--unlettered peasant girl though 
she was, A year or two back a troop of stroll- 
ing players had come to Cwm Badyr (such wae 
the name of the little village near which 
stood the farm), and Irene had gained the 
grudging permission of her mistress to go and 
see them 

The acting was poor, the costumes faded and 
the tinsel tarnished, the women rouged and 
passécs, and the men of the very dregs of their 
profession ; but Irene saw nothing of this. 

She was in ‘fairyland, seized with the strange 
subtle enchantment which only. those in whorn 
true genius for the stage exists ever knew. All 
the characters were real to her, the'tinse! gold, 
the play lif@itse)f in ite varied phases. From 
that moment Zrene was an actress at heart, 
Long after the corapany left her sdle pleasure 
was to repeat’to hergelf as much as she could 
remember of. their. speeches, accompanying 
(hem with appropriate action snd gestures, 

And not only these, but fragments from a 
tattered Shakespeare, found in a lumber chest 
at the farm, and, hoarded as the girl’s most 
cherished possession, 

She was unconsciously groudiing herself well 
in the rudiments of her beloved)art; and the 
grand simplicity of the poet sapk too deeply 
into her soul in these early days ever to be 
obscured by the mannerism and affectation 
which too often mark the stage-favourites of our 
time. ‘ 

Since the visit cf the strolling playera.a 
wild longing had seized Irene to adopt the 
stage as 2 profession, Poor, friendless, half- 
educated, how wae thia to be accomplished ? 
Tt seemed the wildest of chimeras, Yet each 
time Mrs. Plumstead was unkind to her the 
hopeless yearning to leave Cwm Badyr returned 
more atrongly, This time her mind was made 
up. 

**T will go away from here,” she said, aloud, 
in her earnestness, “In the great world of 
London they say ihere is always work for 
willing hands, sy, even fortunes waiting to be 
made, Iwill try avd make my way to London, 
There, at least, I shail be nearer the accomplish- 
ment of my dream than here. Yes—l1 will go to 
London.” 

Her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled as, 
with a firm, quick step she took the road to the 
farm. Unseen, unheard, she had thought to her- 
self, but she was mistaken, 

By the wayside was a group of huge limestone 
boulders, overgrown with emerald moss and 
uiardy little ferns, etones which gave rise to many 
curious speculations among the learned, who 
wished to prove thera deposited in their present 
situation by glacial agency ; others more ignorant 

ad named them “ Nick's Ninepins,” and certainly 
she rocky fragments had a faint resemblance to 
gigautic balls and skittles. ; 

These stones were the sole curiosity possessed 
by Cwm Badyr. Occasionally, but not often, for 
the village was far out of the beaten track of 
tourists, people would walk over from Llanbadyr 
to see them. Such was now the case. 

A gentleman was strolling round the rude ring 
of crags, examining them listlessly, without in- 
terest. He wore the conventional grey tweed 
knickerbocker suit, and had a white Indian gauze 
handkerchief Joosely twisted round his sun hat. 
Ou his back, too, he bore the regulation knap 

ack; but on looking more closely it was 
perceptible that his garments, though simple 
tweed, were of an irreproachable cut, his stock- 
ings finest crimson silk, and his Oxford shoes (for 
by such trivial details a good deal may be 
accurately guessed) of much daintier make than 





those usually worn by pedestrians. A costly 
diamond ring, too, shone on one hand, 2 


With a slight sneer upon his handsome, 


aristocratic features the stranger seated himeelf 
on one of the smaller stones and drew a cigur- 
case from his pocket, 

“No bad place, perhaps, to enjoy a quiet 
weed before I walk back to the Castle Heavens ! 
What a dull country this is, I am devoutly 
thankful I return to town to-morrow.” 

He puffed away complacently, idly gazing at 
the lovely laudscape— which had little beauty to 
his satiated eyes. 

Suddenly he flung away his cigar, and, with 
an exclamation of surprise, haetily unbuckled his 
knapsack, and took from it a pair of field-glasses, 
In the sistance he had spied Irene, and also, for 
his sight was keev in such matters, that she was 
beautiful. 


He gazed at. her through the glaeees with rapt’ 
ve 


attention till she came nearer, * 
Then he slipped quickly behind..one of the 
larger stones, from whence he «ould watch her 


unseen, When just opposite the “Nimepins ” |’ 


she paused to adjust her pails, and the last words 
of her soliloquy fell upoa the young man's ear, — 

“IT will go to London.” 

He waited till she had resummed her burden 
aud passed on her way again; then stepped from 
the shelter of the stone; and followe@her— un- 
geen, 

A mocking little laugh escaped his well-cut, 
cruel lips. “To London? You say well, ma 
belle enfont. There you would not have to carry 
pails or de hard menial tasks if that is the 
portion you complain of, London is paved with 
gold, and strewn with diamonds—for ‘sucli as 
you.” 

Thus ran the tenour of his thoughts, ns. he 
strode along, soon overtaking Jrene.; 

He raised his Lat to ber as politely os he would 
have done to a duchess, and addressed her in 
well-modulated tones, saying, 

“Pardon me—but I have lost my way and 
wish to go to Liandbadyr. Can you direct me?” 


He knew weil enough that the road on which |” 


they were standing led straight tothe town ; his 
question was a mere subterfuge. Ne 

Irene coloured under his look of bold sad- 
miration. vf wha 

Though only a farm-servant she was miodeat 
and pure ;}'gnd something in the young man’s 
gaze filled’her with vague fear. She answered 
coldly, pointing to the path, “Follow: this—it 
will take you straight ioto Lianbadyr.” 

So saying, she attempted to pass on, but: her 
companion was not so readily foiled, and econ- 
tinued to walk by her side, talking easily of the 
country, the weather, and similar topics; ‘ 

An accomplished student of woman’s nature, 
he had seen the girl’s look of alarm, and had read 
her character at a glance. 

“Tonocent—-and- unsophisticated—a simple 
peasant girl, with the face of a Clytie, and the 
figure of a Venus of Milo. A strange anomaly ! 
1 cannot think she was born to her apparent 


position, and n.ust try to find out something of | 
Odd ! but her face reminds me of | 


her history, 
one I have seen, I forget where,” 

By carefully abstaining from any more compli- 
ments, he succeeded in lulling Irene’s fears, aud 
in drawing her out by slow degrees. 

The girl began to feel that it was not an un- 
pleasant thing to be walking with this courteous, 
handsome stranger, who treated her with ax wuch 
deference as if she were ao princess, and had 
even insisted on-relieving her of ove heavy pail. 

The farm was soon in sight; Irene feit some 
regret—it was so seldora any episode of iuterest 
brightened her dull life. 

“*T must leave you now,” she said, “I live 
yonder.” 

The young man extended his hand es he 
replied, — 

“Tam sorry to love your pleasant company. 
Shake hands, at least to show that you have for- 
given the liberty I took in speaking to you.” 

The girl shyly laid her hand in his—it was 
finely shaped, though brown with toil. 

He retained it for a moment while he spoke, — 

“Thank you for the proof of my pardon. And 
now, ere we part, may I give you a word of 





advice? As you the stone, on which I 
was sitting smokidg, I oyérheard you k of 
going to London, Tf you : of doing 80 alone, 
t is very unwise—young, and—pardon’ me— 


beautiful as you aré. The grest city has dangers 
and pitfalls lurking in its dark mases, which are 
little dreamed of by the untravelled and in- 
experienced. Do nothing rashly, I beg—and yet 
perhaps my counsel is thrown away? . Doubtless. 
you have relatives or friends to whom you are 
going—if so, of course it is quite another thing.” 

The havdsome. atranger’s voice .was full of 
feigned compascion and tender though respectful 
interest, 

Knowing nothing of the world, accustomed 
to little else but hard words and harder usage, 
was. it greatly to be wondered at, when led on 
by adroit questions from her new friend, Irene 
confided to hima portion of her story, ending 
‘with am account of the unlucky accident which 


‘ — her sudden resolution. 
Seas girl! How glad I'am that you. have 


‘told me this, for if you will allow me I can be of 
‘earvice to yOu; and can at least tell you of » 
slielter whereyou would “be eafe till you had 
derermined to do, and how to seek other 
means of eg You are indeed right. Ii 
is irapossible you should remain with such 
a woman as your mistress. Happier, brighter 
days aré’in store; trust me, But you say you 
‘must go im now. Will you meeb me at the 
lime:tone rocks to-morrow evening about this 


tite ¢” 


The young man awaited her answer with ill- 
suppressed triumph. 

He eaw that she was caught in the toils, from 
which few women with whom he had come in 
contact had escaped unharmed. 

“You are very kind to wish to befriend me, 
Yea. I will trust you, and will see you again to- 
morrow evening.” 

She looked up at him with earnest, confiding 
eyes, then hastily left him. 


CHAPTER Il. ~ 
«Tae next evening Irene, with beating heari, 
Btole out to her tryst bythe 

Her companion of the’ previous/€ 
‘awaiting her. " Pa Wd 

“Tt was good of you to come,” he said, taking 
her hand in a warm, reassuring clasp. “Let us 
goand sit withio the shelter of the’ stones, there 
we can talk, uiheard and unseen.” 

Irene obeyed. 

It was strange how much influence he had 
already acquired over her, F 
When they were seated he opened the conver- 
ation in a frank, friendly manner thad disarm<4 

suspicion completely, 

“J want you to tell me, Irene”—he had 
learned the girl’s name at their first meeting— 
“all you know about yourself. You cannot 
surely have been a farm-servant always, for there 
is a refinement about your speech and accent 
quite unlike—well—that of other people about 
here. How is this?” 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes as she answered,— 

“Ah! that was Miss Rose Andrews’ doinz. She 
was the clergyman’s sister that used to live here, 
and a kind, good lady. On a certain evening 
each week she held classes for up village girls and 
lent us books as well, She and her brother 
bought their butter, eggs and milk from my 
mistress, so when Miss Andrews asked if I might 
come to the school Mra, Plumstead did not like 
to refuse lest she should lose their custom. I 
loved going to the class, and tried my best to 
improve, and to copy Miss Andrews’ nice gentle 
ways of speaking—so different to us poor rovgh 
lasses, It was sad day when she left us to g° 
with Mr. Andrews to a better living. Once or 
twice she wrote to me, but her letters ceased, and 
Iheard Mre, Plumstead say she had read in the 
paper that she was married,” é 

* Zo you tried to copy Miss Andrew! Well, 
you have proved an apt pupil, Irene, But I think 
you woul hardly have succeeded so well unless 
you had been ‘to the manner born,’ as folks sy. 
Do you know nothing, child, of your parentage, 
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till old enough to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of that scolding Xantippe, your mis- 
tress ?” 
What unpleasant doubt or memory lurked in 
the depths of his mind as he looked searchingly 
at Irene ? . 
Whatever it was he scon dismissed it, aud con- 
tinued his questioning. 
* Your name, too, is 

did you come by it?” 

“ Two questions soon answered, I know nothing 
more than I have told you about myself. As for 
my name, it was given me by the workhouse 
matron, who said it was marked upon the clothes 
in which I was found. Mrs. Plumstead has often 
said it is no wonder a girl with such a name 
shculd have turned out stupid, worthless, and in- 
capable.” 

“Poor child !” 

There was a world of pity in the young man’s 
tone, as he took Irene’s hand and held it in a 
warm, close pressure, 

This time she did not draw it away, but let it 
lie quietly in his, 

He was notslow to use the advantage he eaw 
he had gained, 

He his arm round her waist and drew 
her towards him—then bent his face to hers and 
kissed her soft, rounded cheek quietly and lightly 
03 & brother might have done, 

The girl’s warm blood rushed to her temples, 
as a strange thrill passed through her whole frame, 
and she tried to withdraw herself-—without 
success, 

“Donot fear me,” he murmured, gently, “I 
would not harm you for the world, but my heart 
is full of pity for you---so beautiful, lonely, and 
unhappy. Trust me, Irene, as you would a brother 
or a dear friend, aud tell me how I can best help 
you.” 

Speaking like this, he lulled her fears, and drew 
from ber much left untold a their firat inter- 
view—among other things the secret of the 
tattered Shakespeare and her wild agpirations 
towards the life of an actress. 

“But you--so clever, so well learned in the 
ways of the great world of which I know nothing, 
you will laugh at me, I fear,” she concluded, 
glancing up at him shyly with her glorious golden 
hazel eyes, 

Her companion did not reply. 
into vacancy with kuit brows and an air of ab- 

traction, Could the innocent girl hy hia side 
have been endowed for a moment with the power 
of reading her companion’s thoughts, she would 
have fled at all costa from the edge of the preci- 
pice yawning beneath her, 

_ At length he roused himeelf and answered 
her, 

“ Forgive my silence, 1 waa thinking deeply, 
and wondering whether I dared proposea plan— 

16 only one I can think of—by which you may 
escape your present misery, and your dream of a 
theatrical life be realized.” 

— started to her feet with a wild cry of 

elight, 

“Tell me! tell me how I may accomplish this 

-help me, and I shall owe you a lifelong debt 
ot gratitude. Why should you not dare to let 
me know the plan you have im your mind ?” 

In spite of himself, the young fellow felt a 
Momentary remorse, She was so innocent, so 
entirely in bis power. But one more glance at 
her lovely face, and bis passion triumphed, 

“Did I say that’. I can hardly tell you why, 
save that I feared you might refuse to. avail your- 
self of it, which would, I confess, pain me. I 
will inform you then, how I cau assist. you, Ireve. 
Suppose, to begia with, that I tell you something 
of my own etory--would you care to hear it?” 

“Indeed, I should.” 

_The girl's words were accompanied by a look 
of eager interest. She longed to fas more 
scout her strangely found friend, but bad been 
‘va shy to question him, 

‘>, Sib down, again—no—as you were before, 
‘vat ia right; now I cap protect you against 
«i dangers, real or imagined, that lurk ix this 


quaint and pretty. How 


He was gazing 


aave what you told me yesterday—that you were 
found, when an infant, abandoned on the steps 
of the Llanbadyr Union, where you remained 





“To begin then. 


Dundas, eldest son 
stone,” 
He paused to mark the effect this announce- 


country girl? If he had imagined so, he was 
destined to disappointment. - 
The grand uututored simplicity of the girl's 
nature—a nature i xepoiled by the world—ad- 
mitted of no such fe lings as subservient admira- 
tion and awe of those in a higher rank of life 
than herself, 
He continued his story, a little piqued that 
the disclosure of his name and rank had been so 
coolly received, 
‘*To be brief, my mother died when I was 
very young, and I spent the best part of my 
boyhood at a public school, 
* My father was indulgent enough, but a man 
of pleasure and fashion, did not care to have 4 
growivg-up son dangling at his heels. 
* So 1 went into the army, and remained there 
till—er, well—till my father thought as he was 
getting old and feeble he would like to settle 
down and have me at home to look after him 
and our estate in Yorkshire. 
“Not a. very lively life of it; but J have a 
handsome allowance, and am able to get away 
from the north, and enjoy myself a little some- 
times, 
“ This brings me to the plan of which I spoke, 
As business, sod sometimes pleasure, calls me 
often to London, I resort to ® pretty cottage be- 
longing to us at Richmond, prefersing it to the 
smoky city. 
‘Need I say that my tiny house is quite at 
your service, if you will honour it by your 
presence ? 
* My housekeeper is there, and willbe delighted 
to do all she can to make you comfortable, You 
would then have leisure to look round; and I 
have a friend who is the manager of a London 
theatre, and who, upon my recormmendation, 1 
am sure would do his best to adviee and assist 
you. 
“ Now our time is drawing toa close, and you 
must hurry back for fear of diecovery, but think 
over all I have sail, and then answer one question 
it is this,— 
“T leave Lianbadyr for London to-morrow, I 
hed meant to go to-night; and if you like will 
take you with me 
“ We will stop at Richmond, and I will leave 
you at the cottage under the care of Mra, Leblanc, 
Truet your future with me, sweet Irene. 1t ehall 
be a happy one—do not refuse me.” 
Irene had listened to the young lord in silence 
—bher heart swelling with joy aud gratitude—ber 
eyes full of repressed tears. 
“You are so goud-—-so noble, You will really 
a9. a this for me—a poor iguorant country 
irl?’ 
She raised his hand to her lips, and kissed it 
reverently, With a sharp movement he drew it 
away; the thought of how little he really de- 
served her gratitude stung his deadened con- 
science for a no ment inte life. 
“ Bah ! child, do not speak like that. Ishould 
not do it unless—unlese I loved you. Tell me 
quickly. will you come ¢” 
Would she come # would she not have followed 
“on to the ends of the earth had he asked 
er ? 
She hid her face in her hands, and as be bert 
over her he caught the faintly whispered words : 
“T will come.” 
“Darling | you are too good to me, Then we 
will meet here once more at the same time to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, I will arrange all for our 
journey. Now go. I must be back, ere the 
suspicions of my friends are roused,” 
And thus they parted. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THe midnight express steamed slowly into 
Richmond station, bearing its load of tired 
traveilers, among whom were a lady and geutile- 





ghostly spot,” 


Let me introduce myself 
formally to you, fair Irene, as Arthur, Viscount 
of the Marquis of Effing- 


ment would have. Would it dazzle this simple 


first-class carriage on to the platform, were 
accosted by a footman in quiet 'ivery. 

“The brougham is waiting, my lort,” be eaid, 
as he led the way to the outer part of the 
station ; and soon Irene and the young nobleman 
were being driven to Ferny How--his lordship’s 
villa, or cottage orné-—-a bijou residence on the 
banks of the Thames 

Irene leaut back among the cushions, enjoying 
the easy motion of the carriuge, while her com 
panion gazed at her with silent admiration. A 
few hours had wrought a great change in her. 
Her marvellous beauty was adorned and en- 
hanced by rich and costly clothing 

Lord Arthur had made good use of the time 
than had intervened between their moonlight 
rendezvous and elopement, aud had procured a 
handsome sealskin mantle, which he had made 
her pu6 on, for though but early autumn the 
nights were chilly ; an hour's pause during their 
journey had enabled them to get out at « junc 
tion, where they had dinner at an hotel, and 
Irene changed her toilette; no longer a poorly 
dressed, almost ragged farm servaut, but an im. 
perially beautiful lady. 

Arthur Dundas felt his passion for her increase 
hourly. 

“ London will rave about her,” he said to him- 
self, 

On the journey he bad behaved with the most 
gentlemanly and delicate consideration for her 
comfort ; and now, as they were rapidly nearing 
Ferny How, he asked once more if she were not 
very tired. 

“ Not so very—Arthur.’ 

He had schooled her laughingly to cali him by 
that name ; but as yet it did not fall caturally 
from her lips. 

The brougham drove on, and stopped at last 
at a garden door set in» high wall, which con- 
cealed from view all that was behind if, save the 
tops of some fine copper beeches. 

Arthur helped Irene ovt of the carriage, and 
passing through the garden door led her towards 
the cottage. 

It was an exquisite littie habilatioa, covered 
with a wealth of rare creeping plants, which gave 
id the appearance of a fairy bower fit for Queen 
Mab herself, It was irregularly built, aod at one 
end a bow wicdow opened down to the lawn. 
From this ‘a soft ruddy glow shoue out into the 
night through closely-drawn curtains of crinison 
silk and delicate lace, 

The hal) door stood open, and the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Leblanc, was waiting to receive the 
travellers. 

She was o tall me woman of about fifty, 
with an expressionless. countenance aud lack- 
lustre eyes, Her hair was of a faded brown, and 
was surmounted by a French-lookiog muslin 
cap. In fact, her whole appearance was that of 
& well-to-do upper servant, 

Irenc's surprise was great when the young 
Viscount began to speak rapidly to this woman 
in the finger alphabet. 

Seeing his companion’s inquiring glance he 
turned to her, and explained,— 

"I forgot to tell you of Mrs, Leblanc’s afilic- 
tion. I took her into my employment partly 
out of charity, poor creature—and have never 
regretted it, for she has served me well and 
faithfully. I do not think you will find this 
defect interfere with your comforts, for she is 
very quick, and readily understands by signs 
what is required,” 

Part of this speech Arthur Dundas translated 
to the deaf-mute, who stood immovable as 4 
statue awaiting his orders, 

A strange faint smile flickered for a moment 
on her mask-like face, but its natural rigidity 
returned, as she said in her dumb lauguage,—- 

“ Sopper is served in the white and gold room.’’ 
Curtseying respectfully, she then left them. 
Crossing the parqueted hall, which was 
artistically adorned with priceless Parian 
statuettes on polished marble pecestale, Lord 
Arthur opened the door of the boudcir. 

A table was elegantly set with diamond cut 
glass and handsome gold and silver plate, inter- 
spersed with turquoise-blue porcelain vases con- 
taining rare exotics; and a recherché supper 





man, who, a8 soon as they stepped from their 





awaited the tired travellers. 
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Rare wines, ruby and amber, shone in the 
flasks of quaint shape from foreign lands, 

The young nobleman drew Ireve into his 
aris. 

“ Welcome, my queen, to your kingdom—over 
my home—and heart.” His voice sunk low, and 
[rene gazed about her, bewildered by the sight of 
80 much splendour, 

Her whole soul was filled with wonder and 
gratitude too great for words, 

In simple faith she accepted these goo! gifts— 
thinking uo evil. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a few minutes Irene looked around dazzled 
by the splendour to which she was so unaccus- 
tomed, 

Then, like a child, in spite of Lord Arthur's 
urgent entreaty that she would first take some of 
the refreshment prepared, ale moved admiringly 
from one beautiful object or work of art in the 
room to another, amusing him by her naive and 
lelighted comments on what she saw. 

“To is just like fairyland,” she cried, in 
mapearee * Ah—-there is a picture—-how beau- 
tiful!” 

She stood before the portrait of one of the 
Marchionesses of Effingstone in the costume of a 

iikmaid, which was smiling, and fresh as if 
ouly painted a few years back, though more than 
a century old, 

The lovely milkmaid stood, one pail on her 
head, supported by taper white fingers, and ber 
ruby lips parted as though about to speak. 

Arthur, who had been watching Irene’s move- 
ments, uttered a cry of amazement. 

Startled, the girl looked at him. Hie face 
wore an expression of bewilderment, ae he gazed 
at the portrait—then at herself. 

* How strange? Why, if it had been painted 
from life, child, that picture could not be a more 
striking likeness of yourself,” said the peer. 

‘Like me!” Irene gave a merry laugh--“ Oh 
no, that cannot be; you are joking. It is far 
too beautiful,” But she gazed with a renewed 
interest on the portrait 

“No picture cowd be ‘ too beautiful’ if it was 
like you, dearest,” murmtred Lord Arthur, 
following mechanically his instincts as a man 
f - world ; though he hardly knew what he 
aid. 

He felt strangely perturbed and annoyed at 
- odd occurrence ; he could hardly have told 
why. 

Irene marked his abstracted manner, Was 
he dirpleased because she had differed in opinion 
from him ? 

She hastened to make peace as she thought. 

“ Perhaps, now I look more closely, it is the 
Jeast bit like, Are you sure that it is not more 
the attitude—the milk-pails—which remind you 
of how you first saw me at Cwn Badyr? But it 
ia a funny coincidence.” 

“Yes, an odd coincidence, 
ecouree,” 

Arthur answered cheerfully, with the air of 
man trying to shake off some disegreeable 
fancy. ; 

Whatever it had been, it vanished to all 
appearance, and his manner was as passionately 
tender as ever, 

“Come, darling, supper will be cold, and Mra. 
Leblanc will feel hurt if we fail to do justice to 
it.’ 

Lord Arthur drew his companion to the table 
and began helping her to the choicest delicacies, 
filling a glass with creaming champagne, 
Scarcely, however, had the tired travellers tasted 
a morsel, when a loud knock aud ring startled 
them. 

Mrs, Leblanc entered the room, and without 
moving a muscle of her icapassive face handed 
& telegraia to her master, expressing by signe 
thas it had just come—then noiselessly left the 
apart ment. 

Arthur Dundas tore open the missive impa- 
tiently. 

“What the jeuce-——” he began ; but as he 
read he turned pale, and his manner changed. 

“Your father is dying. Come at once to 


Nothing more, of 








Netherfield, From 
Dundas,” 

Cruelly curt and laconic as such messages 
always are, 

It would be false to eay that the terrible in- 
telligence affected Lord Arthur as it would have 
done a good and filial son, He was too world- 
hardened a man of pleasure for that, still it 
shocked him inexpressibly,. 

The telegram gave no details--and he had left 
the Marquis of Effingstone hale and hearty o few 
weeks back. 

“Of course I must go”—he muttered ab- 
stractedly. 

Then as he glanced at the beautiful girl by his 
side he stified an oath, 

In a few words he explained all to Irene, 

‘7 am indeed grieved for you. Yes, you must 
go—do not think of me fora minute. If only 
‘ gould do anything to help or comfort you,” she 
cried, with the warmth of a generous, unselfish 
nature, 

“ My own darling ; I knew you would say so. 
Bat rely on it, we will not be parted an hour 
longer than I can help.” 

The Viscount kissed ber tenderly as he spoke; 
then left the room to roake hasty preparations 
for his departure, 

The grey morning light streamed through 
the crimson curtains, and if Lord Arthur 
hurried he could catch an early train to Lon- 
don, and thence to the north. 

Hie farewell was hasty, though tender, to 
Irene; but he paused in the hal] for a few words 
with Mrs. Leblanc, 

“You know your duty,” 

This was the sentence he telegraphed on his 
fingers, while she stood there, always mute, 
emotionless, with the same inscrutable little 
smile. 

“ You may trust me,” she replied, in the same 
fashion. “ Do not fear.” : 

But no sooner bad the door closed behind 
her master than her countenance and manner 
changed, 

With lowering brow and eyes in which burned 
the dull fire of a revengeful hate she gazed after 
him fiercely. Her lips moved, and she clenched 
her hands together tightly. 

Could thia inarticulate language have found 
words, they would have been a curse—awful in 
wild intensity. A few mioutes, and she was her- 
eelf again, 

Entering the white and gold boudoir she 
offered, in dumb show, to conduct Irene to her 
chanaber, 

The girl assented readily, for she was 
worn out by fatigue and excitement, and her 
eyes would scarcely keep open. She was too 
tired even to admire as they deserved the 
luxurious appointments of ber room. And as 
soon as Irene’e head touched the soft pillows 
she sank into a heavy, dreamless slumber. How 
long she thus continued she knew not, but she 
was roused when it was almost noon by Mrs. 
Leblanc’s knocking at her chamber door. 

She had brought Irene a cup of chocolate, and 
unfastening the shutters let in a flood of sunlight 
—then silently departed. The girl sprang up— 
almost fancying that she conld hear the shrill 
echo of Mra, Plumstead’s voice, chiding her 
harshly for having overslept herself. But the 
next moment she remembered with joy that 
those wretohed days were gone—never to return, 

Suddenly a sealed packet ou the toilet-table 
caught hereye. It was addressed simply, “ For 
Irene.” 

What could it be? Some new proof of Arthur's 
love for her—some costly gift, or pretty surprise 
planned for her, by her lover. These were the 
girl’s thoughts as she opened the packet. 

Its contents were a surprise, indeed, bub not of 
the kind she had anticipated. : 

A letter and a copy of the Tincs newspaper 
were what it contained. 

What mystery was this? She began to read 
the letter, and as she did so a grey pallor crept 
over her face, and a stifled cry of horror escaped 
her lips, 

She snatched up the paper, and eagerly turned 
it about till she zaw a column deeply scored by 
the side with red ink. 


Javez Kitson to Viscount 





The words swam b-fore her eyes—she was 
sick and faint~—still she read it to the end, 

“Oh Heaven! can it be true—yes, it must be 
—-for the paper cannot lie, though the letter 
might, Arthur--Arthur |! come back to me and 
eay that it is all a hideous dream.” 

She preesed ber hand wildly to her forehead. 
The terrible shock she had sustained seemed 
almost too much for her reason. 

‘*T trusted him,” she moaned, “ Canthe really 
be so false, so vile? I must leave here at once! 
What shall I do? Where can Igoi Ob, that 
I had never left Cwm Badyr!” she ‘tobbed de- 
spairingly. 

What were the contents of the missive which 
had produced so strange an effect on Irene? 

The letter, which was written in a hand #0 
disguised that it was impossible to tell if its 
writer were man or woman, ran thus :— 

“ & warning is addressed to Irene from an up- 
known friend—one who would fain save her 
from a fate more terrible than death—a fate of 
which she is all unconscious. 

“ Under what pretences-Viscount Dundas has 
succeeded in bringing Irene under his roof the 
writer is at a loss to conjecture. With the fatal 
skill he possesses, no doubt he has biinded her, 
like others, to his true nature. But she shall 
not meet a fate like theirs without one hand 
stretched out to save her. For generations the 
Effingstones had been a wicked race. 

“Irene is implored to fly from the 
which menace her. If she remains a day longer 
at Fernie How—and if she wishes to escape 
irretrievable ruin to her reputation, as well as 
other perils of which she is too innocent to realize 
the direful extent, let her leave this horrible 

lace at once and for ever, 

“ She is cautioned to let no hint slip of this 
warning to anyone. The servants being all in 
Lord Arthur’s pay, it would be fatal to her chance 
of escape, 

“The garden doors are locked, but if Irene 
strolls down to the river which runs at the 
bottom of the garden she will find a light boat 
moored toa landing place. In this boat lie its 
oars. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

“Tf, however, Irene cannot row, she must 
wait her chance to slip out by the apes gate, 
which is occasionally left open by the servants. 
The writer encloses a smal! packet, which Irene 
raust accept as a gift from one who wishes 
her well, but must remain a stranger to her at 
present. 

“She cannot refuse it—for to be alone in the 
world without means is a dangerous thing for 
the young and beautiful. f 

*“ Love is strong ; and even after this warning 
Irene may be inclined. to doubt the faith 
of ite writer. Let her therefore, earefnliy 
the marked column in the paper which accom- 
panies ttis, and she will hesitate no longer.” 

Here the strange letter ended, with no word 
or sign -which could give aclve to its mysterious 
author, 

The marked slip referred to contained the 
account of an inquiry into the suicide of a ballet- 
girl named Rose White, which was proved to be 
in @ measure due to Viscount Dundas, : 

Irene read and re-read the fatal words, till 
they seemed burned into her brain. She longed 
to disbelieve them, but could not. Too well her 
heart told her they were true. With a mighty 
effort ehe calmed and collected herself. No time 
raust be lost. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Srowxep by the terrible revelations of tie 
mysterious letter, yet one idea repeated itaelf with 
cruel distinctness in poor Irene’s brain, 

She must leave Fernie How at = AES 

She hastily made preparations for ’ 
diecarding all Lord Arthur's ric gifts, and don- 
ning a plein blue serge dress, which she had 
brought away from Mrs, Plamstead’s—a former 
present from the kind Rector’s sister, Miss Rose 
Andrews, 

She drew the diamond and ruby rings, his last 
offerings, from her fingers, and unelasped tie 
sparkling solitaire. which matched them, from 
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her ears ; and while doing so wondered how she 
should be able to get away unnoticed, 

The bedroom was panelled with oak, each 
panel being surrounded by a border of fruit and 
flowers, carved after the manner of Grinling 
Gibbons ; and Ireneexamined the walla minutely, 
thinking perhaps there might be a second door, 
hitherto unnoticed, 

Her eurmise proved right. The panel nearest 
her bed was a curiously contrived door, having 
aleo a carved border, and a handle formed 
of an oaken fruit, which fitted so accurately into 
the pattern that ite true use was imperceptible, 
save to a close observer. 

This door opened into a long dark passage, 
which Irene found led down a winding stair, at 
the foot of which was a glass door. This led into 
the garden, and was only secured by a bolt in- 
side, 


Her heart gave a throb of thankfulness. In 
a few moments she would be free. She noiselessly 
opened the door, and burrying across the lawn 
soon found the landing-place and the little boat. 

One glance back at the villa—no one seemed 
stirring—she was evidently unobserved. Stay— 
wasit fancy? Irene thought she saw. the blind 
of an upper window move elightly. 

Trembling with nervous excitement she waited 
for awhile, sitting in the boat. If watched she 
must choose some other time and way of escape. 

But nothing came of the movement, which 
Trene at last ascribed to fancy. 

Taking the oars, she pushed off boldly. She 
had, fortunately, learned to row at Cwm Badyr, 
where, to reach some of Mr. Plumetead’s pastures, 
the litile river Brau had to be crossed in a boat. 

For a time she got on well enough; the skiff 
shot through the silvery water, quickly propelled 
by the vigorous strokes of her oars, 

Had she been freer from care she could not 
but have paused to admire the lovely panorama 
unfolding itself on each bank of the river-—the 
broad expanses of woodland and emerald sward, 
*he gem-like white villas nestling among foliage. 

But she was too miserable, and too busily 
occupied with plans for the future to regard 
these beauties, 

The management of her boat, too, was becom- 
ing more difficult, She had reached a portion 
of the river crowded with craft of all sorts and 
sizes, and it required all her skill to avoid col- 
lisicn with any of them, 

_Rowing on the sluggish little Brau wae a very 
different matter to this, and Irene resolved to 
land as soon as possible, leave the boat to its 
fate, and walk on to some town more distant 
than Richmond, where she might elude pursuit 
and obtain work. 

But man proposes, Heaven disposes. 

* _ o * 

Viseount Dundas meanwhile had arrived at 
Netherfield Court too late to receive his father’s 
last breath, 

When he at length reached the obscure little 
north country station, he saw Jabez Kitson, the 
steward, on the platform, and read his face at 
& glance, 

“ How long has he been dead ?” Arthur asked, 
quietly. 

“ About two hours, my lord.” 

“T came as quickly as I could.” 

The steward bowed assent. He had been in 
the Effingstone service long enough to know that 
pe — ee pres between Arthdr 

undas an father, though (perhaps from 
indifference) they seldom ahr a nf 
_ He was, therefore, neither shocked nor aston- 
ished to hear no expression of grief from Lord 
Arthur, nor to see any emotion portrayed in his 
countenance, 

Whatever were Arthur Dundas’s faults, he was 
no coward, 

That night, after dinner, he locked himself into 
the silent chamber where his father’s corpse lay 
cold and rigid under the marble-like folds of ite 
white covering, 

Two tall wax-lights placed one on each side of 
the bier gave a flickering and feeble light, which 
only served to make the darkness of the gloomy 
etate ebamber visible, 

Lord Arthur folded down the corner of the 
theet which covered the dead man’s face, and 


looked on it uomoved, save for a bitter feeling of 
baffled curiosity. 

The old Marquie’s countenance was hardly 
changed, and his refined aquiline features secmed 
as though carved in ivory. ” 

His thin lips were drawn upwards, and his 
nostrile compressed to a faint emile of cyniciem 
—a look he was wont to wear when sacred things 
were spoken of before him, 

But there was a something more, an indefina- 

le expression in that still face as though the 
white lips wished to reveal somethiog which the 
cold finger of death laid wpon them bad bushed 
for ever. 

Paralysed and speechless, he had a short time 
before hia death made signe for penci] and paper 
to be given him. 

With immense effort, he had scribbied a few 
words, which Jabez Kitson had carefully pre 
served aud given to Arthur, 

‘There seems to be no meaning in them, my 
lord ; but I thought you would like to have 
them. After the Marquis bad written them he 
luoked often, 1 thought, anxiously at the door, 
.and made signs as though he eagerly awaited 
your arrival—then by degrees sank into the 
lethargy in which he died.” 

Such was Jabez Kiteon’a account of his 
master’s leat hours; and Arthur, convinced by 
what he knew of the steward that there was 
nothing turther to be told, breathed more easily. 
And yet what he had feared or suspected he could 
hardly have defined. 

Certain dark hints of his father’s when hia 
wrath (terrible in its cold bitterness) was on rare 
occasions rousced—-one sentence especially, which 
he had never forgotten, rang in his mind, though 
his father had etriven to recall it as soon as 
uttered,— 

“A word from mo, and after my death you are 
an outcast, a beggar.” 

A chance resemblance to a family portrait, a 
coincidence of name. 

The hasty utterance of an angry man—a freak 
of fancy. Slight things these to build upon, yet 
the new Marquis’s hand trembled, as alone in the 
state chamber he tried to decipher the shaky 
pencilled message of the dead. 

If there was a mystery (unless the whole was 
@ creation of his disordered fancy) the clue was 
in his hand. ~ 

The writing seemed at frst only an aimless 
scrawl, then upon closer examination it appeared 


distinct were “1, 2, and 7.” The only two 
words Arthur could decipher were in Fresch— 
which language the old uis spoke as readily 
as English. They were coin and chambre, In 
the proper order the letiera and figures stood 
thus :— 


“coin, .. chambre... 1...2...7,” 

Kitson was no French echolar, and, moreover, 
was the last man to try and decipher any writing 
intended for the private eye of another. The dying 
Marquie’s use of a foreign language might be a 

recaution on the eide of secrecy, or force of 
habit alone, a8 he had frequently spoken French 
with Arthur. 

“The corner of a room?” Already an idea of 
what these disconnected words might mean 
flashed across him. 

His father had hidden something—papers 
probably ; and this was an attempt to divulge 
where. 

The first thing to be done was to search care- 
fully the corners of such rooms as the Marquis 
had specially frequented, take up the flooring, 
and gauge the thickness of the walls for secret 
hollows and recesses, 

The vast and dismal state chamber in which 
the corpse lay offered no field for research. 

It had hitherto been a disused guest-room, 


Marquis for years previous to his death. 

The private study where the wicked old man 
had nursed his gout and chuckled over favourite 
profane classical writers would be a likely place 
—or his bed-chamber. 

Accordingly, he repaired to the former room, 
and seemed at least upon the track of success, 





| annoying, 


to be mixed with figures, of which the most | 


and had probably not been entered by the, 





In one corner of the apartment stooda maseive 
ebony cabinet, curiously inlaid with ivory. 

In this Lord Arthur knew bis father bad kept 
documents and papers. 

It was not an heirloom or cherished piece of 
family furniture, but had been picked up at a 
sale in Paris by the Marquis. 

He had been attracted by a curious and com- 
plex system of secret springs by which it 
Gpened, the clue to which was poseessed by 
himself alone, and which he had divulged to no 


one, 

Had the secret died with him * 

After some hours of fruitless endeavour to 
solve the enigma, Arthur was inclined to think 
it must be so. 

“T must have it broken open. And yet I am 
loth to do so, for who knows what may be thus 
disclosed to the prying eyes of others, or of what 
nature this mystery may be—if, indeed, there is 
any myatery.’ 

The last worde with an echo of his old reckless 
laugh. 

Wearied and disgusted, he went to bed. 

But he could not sleep, for the ebony and 
ivory cabinet seemed before hia eyes all the 
while, aud again and again he examined the 
curious patterus with which it was adorned 
~—in a strarge state between dreaming and 
waking. 

The inlaying was a beautiful specimen of 
Renaissance work; a scene from the heathen 
mythology, representing Jupiter, Juno, and 
their attendant deities grouped on Mount 
Olympus, 

The piece was arranged with architectural 
symmetry in conical form, Jupiter and Juno 
being the apex, and the Nine Muses the base. 

Each waa standing on a small pedestal which 
bore the appropriate symbol of its occupant, 

It seemed to Lord Arthur, half-dreaming, that 
the first, second, and seventh Muse suddenly 
disappeared from ita place ; yet, when he counted 
them, there were still the nine, 

This happened over and over again, with most 
lexing frequency. 

Suddenly he woke with a stifled cry of 
triumph. 

The dream had faded, 
struck him—“1, 2 and 7! The mysterious 
cyphers in my father’s messege! Can my 
strange vision mean Eureka—ZJ have found it?” 


but an idea had 


CHAPTER VL 

“Fear not, my child, you are with friends 
Irene, don’t you know me?” 

A sick room, with the fading gold of evening 
shining through its latticed window, a white 
draped bed on which lay a girl’s prostrate, 
wasted form, a sweet motherly-looking woman 
bending over the sufferer, and anxiously awaiting 
the answer to her question. 

A few moments before, Irene had.uttered her 
first coherent words for many weary weeks, 

“Where am I? I thought~—,” then had 
almost relapsed into unconsciousness again. 

The answer was weak, inaudible save to the 
ears of love. 

* Yos, I know you, Miss Rose, But how-—-—” 

* Bot how did you come here? Now do not 
exhaust yourself by talking, then you shall know 
all, I little thought the hand of Providence 
would bring us together again, like this, dear.. 
Irene, you must indeed be thankful, for you 
have been saved from great peril by His protect- 
ing hand.” 

A faint flush mantled on the sick girl’s cheek 
as, with electric rapidity, memories returned—- 
dull, confused, and weak—but among them, 
standing out with silhouette blackness, one the 
most terrible. 

Her flight from Cwm Badyr with Lord Arthur, 
and subsequent discovery of his treachery! The 
scales had fallen from her eyes; she had left 
Mrs, Plumstead’s a very babe in guilelessness, 
now she felt old in knowledge of the world and 
its wickedness. So will eudden sorrow teach us 
more in an hour than bovks and sermons in a 
lifetime, 
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‘onfused as her ideas were, she had the sense 
to resolve to keep her secret, if, indeed, she had 
not slready, in the delivium of illness, betrayed 
it. But her friend had spoken of “ peril,” How 
much did she know ? 

; The next words, however, brought relief from 

Yes, you were in great danger, my child; 
but He who holds the waters in. the hollow of 
His hand brought you through it.” 

Ah! it all came back now. The frail boat, 
e panic when seeing a huge black steam lawnch 
“aring down upon it when too late to swerve 
ide, 

The shock, the sudden plunge into the green 
cold The 


old water, midst wild cries and shouts. 
stroug 


th 
be 
as 


agony, the horror of suffocation, the 
struggle for life~so young and warm within 


her, 


Then the panorama of a life crowded into 


ttle space, followed by the thought “ Let me 
lie, it is better.” And then utter oblivion. 


The word “waters” had unloosed the flood- 
gates of memory, and Irene spoke more distinctly 
he he had done before 

* | thought I died. Who saved me?” 


“Fiush! I am coming to that. My stepson 
¢ 2 . s 
fortuuately happened to be rowing on the river 
that evening with a friend. He saw the acci- 
4 ~ 


to the water and rescued you with difficulty, for 


scaped drowning, 


ut, and being an intrepid swimmer he plunged 





night, He is musical manager at the Prince of 
Wales’s New Opera—where Eaxy is also engaged 
as tenor singer.” Locking at her watch, “It 
will soon be time for them to start, I must go 
down and see about dinner. Irene, how well I 
can read your face, You are surprised that I, a 
clergyman’s daughter, should have married any- 
one connected with the stage—a profession looked 
upon askanco by narrow, ignorant people, We 
will have a talk about this one day, but now, 
drink this beef ica, and try togo to sleep. I will 
send Hannah, the parlour-maid (who isa capital 
nuree) to sit with you.” 

Irene lay with closed eyes, but sleep was far 
from their weary lide, 

She had listened with deep interest to her 
friend's story, and felt here was indeed a blessed 
harbour of refuge. How agonizing was the 
thought that if Mrs, Danvers kuew all she would 
turn her away from the door with loathing and 
severest condemuation. How could she bear to 
see those kind eyes look atern, that gentle voice 
grow hard and cold } 

Her heart had gone oub with passionate affec- 
tion aud gratitude to her earliest and best 


| friend, 


| 


“Every means were tried to bring back the | 


life which it was feared had left your inanimate 


“T would die sooner than she should know all,” 
thought the girl, hot tears of ahame forcing them- 
selves under her eyelids, ‘ Heaven grant I may 
never see or hear of Arthur Dundas again, I will 


| begin a new life—the past shail be blotted out 
‘he curreat was running counter and he narrowly | and forgotten.” 
| * w 


a * + 
A painful scene. 
Irene, convalescent, has at last: come down- 


‘orm, and at lust these endeavours succeeded, | stairs amongst her friends ; and after the evening 


But you wer 
and my son telegraphed for me—for he was too 
humane to leave you to the care of strangers ; 
and his attempts to learn anything respecting 
your history proved fruitless, You may imagine 
how surprised I was to recognise you; Irene, 
child, | had never f rgotten you, and my heart 
had often been heavy for your ead lot since I left 
Wal 


“J would gladly have found you a situation— 





uave done anything to take from Mrs, Plum- 
stead's—but as the workhouse authorities had 
bound you fora term of years I could not inter- 
fere. How wonderfully and mysteriously my 


prayer has been answered—that we should meet 
again.” 

Irene pressed her kind friend’s hand in mute 
gratitude, 

“Am I still in Richmond?” she asked, anxi- 
ously. 

“No. I could not stay there with you, for I 
have left my home and husband at a moment’s 
notice, So I brought you to London, driving all 
the way in an invalid carriage, the doctor saying 
the removal would not hurt you if accomplished 


so ill as to be quite unconscious, | 


arefully. Dhis happens, however, to bea pleasant | 


and retired part of it. 
country, we think.” 

The sick girl’s weak and wandering mind was 
growing stronger as she lay and listened to her 
friend’s quiet and soothing voice. 

‘IT remember-—you were married and came 
to live in London,” she replied faintly, 

“Yes. Be content to hear my story to-night 
—at least auch little of it as you do not know— 
and you shall tell me yours when you ere 
stronger. I think that the Cwm Badyr folks 
were a little surprised at my marrying. my 
father’s old college friend, Professor Danvers—a 
widewer with a grown-up son, @ man of no ex- 
alted position or wealth. How the gossips’ 
tongues wagged; but I knew the gold of the 
true heart | had won and cared little, Irene, 
I have the best husband in the world, and am as 
happy as the day is long in his love, and that of 
our son Harry, one of the dearest fellows living. 
[ have no children of my own,” with a sigh, “ but 
iff had, { could not care for them more than I 
de for him. However, [ hope you will soon know 
both father and son. You will not think I have 
rung their preises too highly.” 

As Mre. Danvers was speaking, a sweet, low 
sound, thrilling like an A@olian harp penetrated 
the walls of the room—and she smiled in answer 

) Trene’s inquiring look. 

“It is my husband, rehearsing a score for to- 


Hampstead is almost 





meal—made a festive one in honour of her re- 
covery—the much-dreaded questioning has begun, 
and led Mre. Danvers, as Irene gentiy but firmly 
refuses to explain how she came into the boat, to 
eay that she must leave them. 

In vain [rene appealed to her mercy and charity, 
and it is doubtful how the scale would have 
turned had not Irene’s cause been strengthened 
from an unexpected quarter, 

Harry Danvers, who had been standing in the 
background hitherto silent, suddenly spoke. 

“Mother, I entreat you do not press her 
farther. She has doubtless some good reason for 
witholding this portion of her etory, and it is not 
right to tryaud force it from her. What I say 
is true; is it not ?” he continued, turning to 
Irene with genile courtesy. 

She looked up at bim gratefully, 

“ Yes, I have a good reason ; but if Mrs. Dan- 
vers wishes me to go—” her voice failed. 

“Can you assure me on your honour, Irene, 
that I am doing right to receive you into our 
home ?” 

There was a hidden meaning in Mra. Danvers’ 
earnest words, which Irene understood. 

The light of truth shone in her clear and lovely 
eyes, as she answered proudly,— 

‘*Tcan. There is nothing in my past to be 
ashamed of, though I have had occasion toregret 
my want of knowledge of the world, perhaps.” 

For a moment she waa tempted to tell Mrs. 
Danvers all. 

Would that she had yielded to the impulee, 

“T think we have all done that, more or less. 
Well, Irene, I will not try to force your con- 
fidence, perhaps one day you will give it me un- 
asked. Child, you shall stay with us, I will 
trust you not at all—or, all in all.” 

* Believe me, you shall never regret it,” cried 
Trene, fervently, as with tears of joy she em- 
braced Mrs. Danvers. 

The Professor looked pleased, and Harry Dan- 
vers also, though the dark, sometvhat stern face 
of the latter did not easily betray emotion, 

Iv fact, Harry was proverbial for his indif- 
ference to the fair sex, the ladies of the New 
Opera Company having tried their fascinations 
on him in vain. 

Irene regarded him with mixed feelings. 

She stood rather in awe of him; he was so 
reserved and cold. She had not forgotten how 
sternly he refused to receive a word of thanks 
for having saved her lifo; saying that, the per- 
formance of a mere duty did not d them, 
and that he wished the subject dropped Yor ever, 
And yet she liked him, His manner. though 





grave, was always courtecus, gad sincerity 
breathed in his every word [aud action. How 
kindly, too, he had taken her part when in sore 
distress, and with what, gentle deference he 
always treated her ! 

Irene was learning daily to distinguish more 
clearly the true metal from the base, She felt, 
with a pang, that never were two men more 
unlike than Harry Danvers and Arthur Dundas, 





CHAPTER VIL 


Tue ebony cabinet had yielded up its secret. 
Obedient to the dictates of his dream (though he 
half-despised himself for following them) Arthur 
discovered that the cyphers traced by his dying 
father’s hand related to a hidden drawer, which 
flew open when the ivory Muses wére pressed 
inwards. 

A roll of papers, and a letter addressed to 
himself in his father’s handwriting, were all it 
contained, " 

He read both through carefully, then, with a 
muttered oath, dropped them into the fire and 
watched them shrivel into ashes 

No one would have guessed of what terrible 
import they were to him, for, though paler 
than usual, his face wore its usual impassive 
calm. 

“So let it perish, this secret which poisoned 
my father’s life as it shall never poison mine | 
Reatitution! Neyer. All I have is mine by the 
right of possession, and shall be doubly mine by 
another right as soon aa I can get back to Rich 
mond. I see al) now—the coincidence of name— 
the likeness to the portrait, What a spleadid 
piece of luck that the girl should fall into my 
hands! Were I a pagan I would vow an altar to 
the fickle jade Fortune! ” 

After his father’s funeral he returned to Rich- 
mond, only to discover, to his intense rage and 
chagrin, that the bird had flown, 

Of the accident on the river, which might have 
given him a clue by which to discover Irene, he 
knew nothing. 

From day to day the Marquis (as we must now 
call him) prosecuted his search, but in vain, 

Months passed by, and he was neo nearer to 
SUCCES, 

Had the matter been less vital to his interests 
he might have given it up, but he had no inten 
tion of doing this. 

At last, by one of those chances stranger than 
fiction, aud when least thinking is probable, 
good (or evil!) fortune again favoured him, 


* o « * « 


“ Bravo! Bravissimo !” 

“ Encore |! Who is she How beautiful ! What 
asuperb voice!” ‘ 

“My deur fellow, abe will be the rage. Since 
poor Titiens died we have heard nothing like 
this.” 

Such were but afew of the hurried whispers 
and comments that greeted the début at the 
Opera House of Miss Beauclerc, the new prima 
donna, ; 

A sea of eager upturned faces, a thunder of 
applause that rang from pit to gallery, slender 
girlish figure in gleaming white satin, bowing 
before the glare of the footlights. 

Her beautiful face is pale a3 death, and she 
trembles, though with a mighty effort she com- 
mands herself, and is led by her companivn—-a 
worthy Romeo to her Juliet~-off the stage. 

Meanwhile tongues wag busily, and from the 
immeuse heap of chaff a few grains of truth may 
be eifteti. 

‘* Who is she? Goodness knows. Some say 
she's—ahem—a niece of old Burnett the miilion- 
aire, who has taken to the stage from caprice or — 
—whispered a would-be sapieut one, a blasé 
youth of about nineteen, 

“Fadge |” he was interrupted by a veteran 
musical critic, “Nothing of the sort, She is 
half German—can’t you tell the peculiar school ! 
and has been carefully kept in the background 
till—but stay, here is Fred Keighley the scene 


painter, who knows everything and is the Vidus 
Achates of Harry Danvers, the fellow who plays 
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Romeo with Ta belle ineonnue. Lot’s ask him 
about her.” ‘ e 

Fred Keighley, a good-natured, rather -clever- 
looking man, was returning to his seat after a 
eigarevte, between the sets, and looked annoyed 


he questioning to'which he was subjected. 
", There is no ery whatever Sone Miss 
Besuclere,” he answ briefly... “ Pray con- 
She is an 


tradict any such absurd rumour, 
crphan friend of Mrs, Danvers’ (my friend 
Harry’s stepmother) and has been studying music 
and singing with a view toher present début. I 
am glad fortheir sakes it has been so successful, 
bub most of all for Harry’s—as Mies Beauclerc is 
his future wife,” 

There was an intonation in honest Fred's voice, 
which silenced further comment on his friend’s 
affairs—and the two habituésinstinctively changed 
the suject. 

Tho acene-painter little dreamed how eagerly 
other ears than those for which he had intended 
them had been drinking in his words, 

A gentleman, in the row of fautewils immedi- 
ately behind them had been listening with the 
deepest interes} to the conversation—though 
apparently studying the playbill intently. 

It was Arthur Dundas Marquia of Effingstone. 
A few minutes after he left the theatre. At 
last! Hie heart was beating with wild excite- 
went—and his mind bewildered beyoud measure, 

A douceur to the doorkeeper . procured. Pro- 
fessor Danvers’ address, 

He was too wary to ask for “ Miss Beauclerc.” 

As he descended the step, his light overcoat 
brushed against the dress of a woman, who thickly 
veiled, and attired in black, stood unobserved in 
tho shadow under the portico, 

She drew back—as though recoiling from some 
infectious touch, or noisome reptile. 

Only fora moment. The next, she was follow- 
ing him swiftly and noiselessly, keeping herself 
carefully from observation the while, 

“What mischief is he planning now!” she 
muttered. “Have a care, black-heart, revenge 
dogs your steps—slow-—slow——but sure, 

Raising ber veil for an instant, to see her way 
better, the pale glare of an electric lamp fell on 
her features. 

They were those of the supposed deaf mute, 
Mrs. Leblane. 


CHAPTER. VIII 


Tae Professor and his good wife had not been 
long in finding out that Irene possessed his- 
irionic talent of no mean order, also a magnificent 
soprano voiee, Which, upon cukivation, more than 
realized their highest anticipations, 

Both father and son had assisted in Ireno’s 
- sical instructions, but Harry had undertaken 
the singing. 

Vi ell might the young maestro be proud of hie 
pupu, 

But another thing—sweeter and more im- 
portant had been learnt during those lessons. 

The old—old etory; two hearta drawn 
together by mutual tastes and sympathies, 
deepening as time went on into a passion 
ware, tender, and pure, based on sure founda- 
i10n, 

No fleeting fancy this, born of girlish glamour, 
and a fancied debt of ‘gratitude, 


: {rene cared for this sincere; devoted lover of | 
ners, who never flattered, though he worshipped | 


her, @ hundredfold more than she had ever done 
for Lord Arthur Dundas, 

When a man reaches thirty without havi.z 
been seriously épris, lev the woman whom he 
loves at last be careful, for the feeling she has 
evoked will be what is rightly cailed une grande 
passion, terriblé if crossed, fatal in its intensity. 

Thus was it with Harry Danvers. 

_ His firm will had borne down all obstacles, 
. if indeed any existed, to his engagement to 
frene, In answer to Mra, Danvers’ only objec- 
tion—the girl’s humble origin—he had replied 
that hewid mot believe in it, 

“She is worthy to be the wife of a king, 
Look notonly at her beauty, but at her refined 





and dignified bearing—her quickness to learn 
all befitting her present position, her readiness 
to forget any slight provincialisms or gaucheries 
ingensibly acquired during her past; in fact a 
hundred things combine to prove that Irene is 
essestially a lady. Can you deny it, mother }” 

Mrs. Danvers was mute, for her heart told her 
that he spoke the truth, 

The day after Miss Beauclerc’s first appearance 
the papers were full of most favourable criticisme 
—her acting being as much admired as ber 
spleudid voice and lovely face. 

The English Opera, which for some time bad 
been a doubtful venture on account of the pre- 
judice which still unjustly exists against native 
talent, was at last pronounced a decided success. 

“My darling, you are:paying the inevitable 
price of popularity,” said Harry, one day after 
she had received a more than usual number of 
absurd Jettera, “but Ido not think you will be 
spoiled by it.” 

Putting his hands on her shoulders Harry 
looked down into her flower-like face, and kissed 
ig passionately, on the sweet golden-hazel eyes 
and red lips, 

" Dearest, it is no wonder that Romeo and 
Juliet has proved a success, But it all seems so 
real to me, Irene. I canuot bear that che world’s 
eyes should gaze upon my Juliet—-nor that the 
ears of others should drink in the dear words 
which seem meant for me alone. A romantic 
fancy for one who ought: to be case-hardened 
to such things by now, but, I would rather any 
opera had been chosen than the one we are 
playing in, Our love isa eacred thing, and this 
seems a profanation of ib, Irene, it is a hard 
thing to ask— just as you have begun to 
taste the sweets of success; but were I to ask 
you, would you give up a professional life for 
me ¢” 


His earnestne:s of manner almost frightened 


er, " 

“Of course I would, Harry. I love fny art 
dearly, but,” lowering her voice, “I love you 
still more,” 

It may seem strange that Irene so willingly 
consented to give up the life: which had been her 
dream, and which was sweet to her for its own 
sake, in spite of the incidental drawbacks which 
vexed her more than they would have done a 
shallower and vainer nature. 


Notwithstanding the delight she felt in her | 


art, one drop of poison always embittered her 
cup—the fear of meeting and being recognised 
by Lord Arthur Dundas ; which probability was 
greatly increased by her present mode of life, 

Harry never questioned her about the past 
The soul of honour himeelf, he trusted his 
betrothed wife implicitly, and believed the day 
would come when she would confide in him 
without reserve. Meanwhile, he refrained from 
any allusion to the mystery which shrouded a 
portion of her life, though it pained him a little 
that she should still keep anything from him, 
and in so doing heaped coals of fire on poor 
Irene’s head, 

She longed to tell him all, but dared not, for 
she knew well enough in what light her flighb 


from Wales with Lord Arthur, and subsequent | 


residence even for one night under his roof, 
would appear in the eyes of the world, 

But then Harry was not like others, He was 
generous, chivalrous, unbiassed. Would he not 
believe her, and forgive the error into which she 
had been led by innocence alone ? 

Again and again she had made up her mind to 
tell him all, but the words always died on her 
lips. The baven of his love was so precious a 
refuge after the miseries and perils she had 
passed through. She had mot the courage to risk 
being shut out from it for ever--and yet what 
agony this concealment was to her frank and 

nature ! 

Thus two loving hearts tortured themselves, 
ove waiting for the trust which came not, the 
other heavily burdened by the weight of what 
seemed (to a sensitive conscience) a guilty secret, 

Every day the task she had set herself grew 
harder, and Nemesis grew closer and closer, more 
terrible because unseen, unheeded, 


ee eee 


CHAPTER IX, 


Takina advantage of a few days’. interval 
during the mise en scéne of a new opera, whictr 
was to be the last and most. brilliant of tho 
season, Harry Danvers set out on his journey te 
Cwm Badyr. 

To Irene he said nothing of its object, for 
were it to prove fruitless how bitier her dis- 
appointment! If, worse still, it were to end in 
discoveries which would shame ond humiliate 
her, she should never koow of them. 

The excuse he made for absenting bhiniself wes 
aa invitation from his friend Fred Keighley, 
then on a tour in the Western Counties, This 
was true, for. Harry Danvers never lied, dia- 
daining subterfuge and evasion. That he in- 
tended to extend hia journey he mentioued to 
no one. 

He kissed Irene tenderly, bidding her take 
care of herself for his sake, aud saying that h 
should count the hours, till he returned, She 
must write every day, and he gave her a list of 
places where letters would find him, At the 
sight of tears in her eyes his resolution falterec. 

“ Dearest, I shall only be away a short time: 
Nay, if you do not like it I will not go at all——' 

lrene interrapted him, “ Yes, indeed, you 
must, I would not be so selfish as to prevent 
your going, when you are in need of change 
and rest; and if you fail Fred at the last 
minute it will disappoint him grievously, Ilarry, 
if you do not go | ehall be miserable.” 

She tried to amile, but a strange heaviness Jay 
at her heart—an undefined presentiment «1 
coming evil. 

At last Harry tore himself away, though he 
too, felt strangely depressed, short aa the partiog 
was to be, 


* ? ” * * 


Time passed by on leaden winga the day after 
Harry's departure, though she strove to interest 
herself in her new part, Edith, in the opera of 
Edith and Harold, which she was studying with 
the Professor. 

Her lover was to play Harold, and Irene felt a 
vague chill as she thought of the hapless end of 
that ill-sterred prince, 

It appeared to her highly. strung nerves an evil 
omen, and the cloud which brooded over her 
mind was intensified, though she svoke of it to 
no one, 

“Some misfortune will come of this journey. 
I know it—I feel it,” she soliloquized. 

Her head ached dully, and thinking to do it 
good, and perhaps to dispel painful and morbid 
thoughts, she went out for a turn on the breezy 
common, at this time little frequented by pleasure 
seekers, 

Mrs. Danvere and the Professor were both out, 
having gone to spend the day with some friends, 
and would not be home till evening. 

Strolling along, deep in thought, Irene had not 
noticed that she was followed by a man, whe, 
though keeping her wel! in view, abstained from 
acoosting her until about half a mile from home 
she sat down to rest on a rustic bench. 

Then the stranger, who looked something like 
an upper servant out of livery, came up to her, 
and addressed her respectfully,— 

‘‘ Misa Beauclerc, I think ?” 

He touched his hat, and handed her a note 
Trene regarded the man with suspicion. Though 
of respectable appearance his countenance ws 
jnister and unprepossessing, and she besitated 
about taking the letter, 

Only for a moment ; the next sho had eagerly 
taken it from him, and torn it open, reeognizing, 
with a thrill of fear, Harry’s handwriting on 
the envelope. 

Its contents were brief, and scrawled ina 
shaky manner. 


* Treve,—Come to me. A terrible accident has 
happened, and [am badly hurt. Do not tel! my 
father and mother—but come alone; [ will ex 
plain why when me meet, If you love me donot 
delay. Follow the bearer of this—he is trust- 
worthy, and will bring you to me. 





* Your devoted and suffering 
‘© Harry,” 
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Great Heavens! what creadful thing was 
this? Her presentiments were realized--Harry 
wes lying ill—perhaps dying. Dying! and she 
had not told him all. 

Of course she must go--and go ab once, Be- 
wildered, overwhelmed, she tried to interrogate 
the messenger, but he parried her inquiries, 
saying she must come immediaiely or it would be 
too late. 

Aa he spoke a close carriage, the driver of 
which had been keeping the two well in sight, at 
a distance, came up and stopped. Without 
allowing time for thoughs the stranger handed 
irene in, taking a seat by her side, and the vehicle 
jrove off rapidly. Again Irene questioned her 
companion without success, 

To her terror he dropped hie respectful manner 
as soon as they were secure from obeervation, 
and answer °d her insolently. 

“Where is Mr. Danvers ?” 

“You wait till you gete out o’ this carriage, 
then you'll see. My instructions was to bring 
you to him, Miss, not to blab of what don’t con- 
cern me!’ 

“ You ‘are telling lies! I know it. 
Heaven ~— what can this mean! I have been en- 
rapped, imposed on, Mr. Danvers did not send 
you,” Irene cried, ‘ 

With wild alarm she tried to force down the 
carriage window, then, finding her efforts fruit- 
igea, to pull the check string. 

But the stranger was too quick for her 

‘None o° that!” he exclaimed roughly, 
forcing her back into her seat, “If you are going 
vo give me trouble, my beauty, I shall be obliged 
to geg you, and maybe, tie your hands and feet 
as weil,” 

fe looked so villainoutsly capable of accom- 
plishing even worse things than this that Irene, 
though no coward, thought it beat to obey. She 
appealed to his imercy in vain, imploring him to 
stop the carriage, the driver of which was 
»vidently in his pay. She threatened, entreated, 
tried to bribe him, all to no purpose—he only 
langhed mockingly. 

At last [rene relapsed into silence of utter 
leapair, ae the carriage rolled swiftly onwards— 
yo wards, 

She had no doubt as to the hidden enemy 
under whose instructions she had been abducted, 
for she knew only one man cruel and unscrupu- 
lous enough to have adopted such a measure. 

Arthur Dundas— Marquis of Effingstone, any 
lingering hope she might have had to the con- 
trary died away—when after a journey that had 
seemed interminable the carriage drew up at the 
gates of |"eraie How. 

Her conductor compelled her to alight, and iu 


Merciful 


® few minutes she was once more a prisoner 
withia the hated walls she had trusted never to 
see again, 


CHAPTER X. 


‘I reaR your journey has beon a long and 


- unpleasant one? Vermib me to once more bid 


you welcome beneath my roof, Miss Beauclerc,” 
The Marquis of Effingstone advanced, blandly 
courteous, to meet Irene as she was shown into 
the white and gold boudoir fraught with such 
unpleasant memories, 
: Pale, yet beautiful and dignified, the personi- 
fication of just anger and injured womanhood, 
Irene confronted the Marquis. Her undaunted 
expression made him quail for a moment, though 
he outwardly carried matters with a high hand. 

“It is you, then, whom I have to thank for 
this dastardly outrage—this inhuman persecu- 
tion?” Irene asked in clear cutting tones, 

“ Outrage-—persecution } Not a whit, unless,” 
the Marquis continued with a pretended tone 
if reapectful devotion—“ unless, indeed, you call 

persecution to be adored, worshipped, as J 
worship you, my beautiful Irene, Forgive 
the somewhat cavalier means I used to bring 
you here; I feared, remembering your cruel 
flight, thas you would not come, unless I had 
recourse to etratagem--as fair in love as in 
war.” 

fe essayed to take her hand, but she shrank 
from him with loathing. 








“Why, why did you leave me?” the Marquis 
continued, “I was almost heart broken; day 
and night I sought you unceasingly, and knew no 
peace ti!l I found you—found you only to learn 
you loved another,” Again he tried to approach 
Irene, but his courage fell before the desperate 
look in her face, as she exclaimed ,— 

* Ask not why I left you, Arthur Dundas! 
suffice to say [ discovered your treachery; 
your own conscience may supply the rest, Ah!” 
her tone gathering scorn and bitterness, “it was 
worthy of a nobleman, 8 gentleman, was it not, 
to forge the name of Harry Danvers in order to 
lure me hither? Bat [ will uot name him in 
the same breath with you, coward and traitor,” 

“You talk in riddles-telle amie, Treachery, 
cowardice! There are not many women, for- 
sooth, who would apply such epithets to Arthur 
Dundas Marquis of Effingstons, if he offered any 
of them the chance of being a marchioness. 
Irene, what sudden fancy or fear may have io- 
duced you to leave me, I know not ; but [ swear 
that I never intended anything but what was 
strictly honourable towards you—as you would 
have found out had you remained with me. In 
proof of what [ say, I repeat my offer-—-and, 
though I do not wish to rate its advantages too 
highly, you must be awarethere are few women 
who would not be glad to accept it. Irene, I 
love you more than words con tell—forgive me, 
if that love has carried me beyond the bounds of 
conventiality and pradeuce. Say that you will 
throw over Harry Danvers—a worthy fellow, 
perhaps—but no husband for you, so beautiful 
and gifted, that a prince would be proud to win 
you as his bride, [rene, you shal!, you must be 
my wife.” 

“You may kill me, if you like, but I will never 
be your wife, Arthur Dundas,” was her answer 
in stinging bitter tones, 

“ Never is a long time,” answered the Marquis 
mockingly. “Come, euough of this child's play. 
You had better consent with a good face to the 
inevitable, for until you do consent you shall not 
leave this house, aud then it must be as my bride, 
Irene.” 

“T tell you I would rather die than suffer such 
a fate. Keep me a prisover, starve me to death, 
if you will, [am in your power, unfortunately. 
But no man, except to him to whom my troth 
is plighted, shall ever call me wife,” she 

roudly, 

“You think so now, but I will leave you to 
ponder over the matter ; remember, I must have 
an auswer by to-morrow evening. Farewell until 
then, Miss Beauclerc ; meanwhile, for fear of 
accidents, let me inform you it will be no use 
trying to eecape this time. Profiting by past 
experience, I see toall the bolts and bars myself; 
and my mastiff, Pluto, who is let loose in the 
garden at night, would show small mercy to 
anyone he caught wandering about the premises, 
Mrs, Leblanc will take you to your room. She 
has been so well cautioned this time that you 
mus? pardon any measures she may take to secure 
you therein.” 

Scarcely had Irene’s perseutor left the room 
wher Mrs. Leblanc appeared, expressionless of 
countenance as ever, She motioned Irene to 
follow her, and the unfortunate girl had no 
choice but to obey. 


CHAPTER Xt. 


One gleam of hope illumined the darkness of 
Trene’s despair, and she clung to it as a drowning 
man would to a straw, 

Might not the mysterious friend who had once 
before rescued her from so terrible a doom again 
afford her help in this new peril t 

This hope sunk to zero however as she per- 
ceived that the chamber she was now to occupy 
was not the one with the secret panel leading ou 
to the staircase. 

Though comfortable and luxurious, it was 
emal!, and had but one door, which she noticed 
had two strong bolts and a key—outside, 

The solitary window was placed high in the 
wall, and was very narrow. No prospect of 


escape or help here, Irene thought of the motto 





on the gates of the Inferno, “ Let those who enter 
leave all hope behind,” 

Had Heaven, indeed, deserted her! Was she 
to be ao bitterly punished for one thoughtless 
action f 

She would have thrown herself on Mrs, 
Leblanc’s mercy had it not been for the affliction 
which rendered it almost impossible to commu. 
nicate with her ; and even could Irene have made 
her understand, the woman, being under the 
Marquis’s influence, such an attempt would be in 
all probability worse than useless, 

Having lighted the wax candles on the table 
the deaf mute left the room, noiselessly locking 
and bolting the door after her. 

[rene cast herself on her knees by the bedside, 
praying long and earnestly for on It was 
nearer at hand than she thought, for Providence 
never really fails those who trust in it. 

As she rose, calmed and strengthened, a slight 
sound attracted her attention towards the door. 

A folded piece of paper had been pushed under 
it, addressed to herself, 

“Be of good courage, The same friend who, 
for the aake of one lost’and dear, saved you 
before—will do so again. Write on the other 
side of this where you would like a mesaage sent. 
Rescue is at hand; and, meanwhile, you shall 
not be harmed. Push the paper back again under 
the door. Above all be quick, for time is precious. 
Fear nothing.” 

Irene did not lose a moment in obeying. 
Heaven had, indeed, heard her prayer, and her 
heart throbbed with deepest thank/uiness ae she 
wrote in haste the address of Professor Danvers 
at Hampstead. 

It was no use trying to communicate with 
Harry, as she knew not his exact whereabouts, 
and no time must be lost. 

She pushed the paper back again, and almost 
immediately heard a light step retire down the 
corridor. 

Only one bitter, agonising thought remained. 
When Harry knew all his love would be tarned 
to hatred. 

He might rescue her from her present position, 
for he was too humane to deeert anyone in dis- 
tress. But it would be only to bid farewell to 
her for all eternity. 

Scaiding tears forced themselves from under 

er eyelids ; and, burying her face in the pillow, 

she wept herself, wearied in mind and body, into 

oblivion. 
* a . * 

The afternoon of the day following arrived, 
and as yet no sign of the promised assistance. 

She thought it politic to give the impression 
that her alarm and wrath of the Ss even- 
ing had somewhat abated, and not to betray by 
agitated appearanee that she expected any help 


at the eleventh hour. 

Accordingly, though filled with dire forebod- 
ings, she greeted the Marquis with apparent 
calmness, when smilingly débonnaire aa usual, he 
entered the room, where she awaited him. — 

‘Well? I trust you have had a good night, 
my fair guest, and that I find you in a more 
rational mood than when we parted last evening ! 
In short, it is no use beating about the bush, 
sweet Irene. To quote Hamlet, ‘To be or not 
to be? Thatis the question,’ I presume your 
answer is ready ?” 

The cold look of determination in his eyes 
belied the jesting manner in which he spoke. 

With a powerful effort Irene maintained her 
calmness as she replied, — 

“Arthur Dundas, I am in your power, and 
cannot, being only a weak woman, resist anything 
you may choose to say or do, But whatever the 
means you may use to try and compel me to 
marry you they must fail, for I would rather 
suffer death. Be generous for once, I implore 
you, and give me back my liberty. You cannot 
really love me, or you would not torture me 
thus,” 

“Do you think that after all the risk I ran in 
getting you here a second time that I should be 
so foolishly soft-hearted as to let you go, howeve" 
prettily you might plead for mercy? Never--if 
fair means will not serve—”’ the Marquis 
ym ey wrist roughly, witha brutal laugh—“ fou! 
3 all,” 
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Imost dead with terror the sank on ‘her 
knees before him. 

At the same moment, before Arthur Dundas 
could finish his sentence, a loud crash of broken 
wood and epliatered glass was heard, and two 
men burst in at the French windows of the 
room, 

They were Harry Danvers and his friend Fred 
Keighley. 

With a ery of joy Irene rushed into the arms 
of her lover, sobbing hysterically. He soothed 
her by a word, and signed to Fred Keighley to 
take charge of her ; then confronted the Marquis, 
who though terribly startled, called hia native 
coolness to his aid. 

“ What the deuce do you mean by breaking 
into my house in this manner?” he said, with 
afiected anger and astonishment, pretending not 
to recognise either Harry or his friend. In 
reality he knew both well enough by sight, as 
did every London Agditué, thanks to the publicity 
in which professional people live. 

“To use your own expression, we employ 
foul means, because fair would not serva And 
now, Lord Effiogstone, I will answer the question 
you asked me by another, By what right do 
you detain this lady here?” pointing to Irene, 
whom Fred Keighley was endeavouring to reaa- 
sure—whilst she still sobbed, her face hidden, 
Harry's voice was stern, and an ominous gleam 
shone in his eyes, ‘ You broughther here under 
false pretences, I am well assured. That she is 
being detained against her will is self-evident,” 
he continued, 

“Tam not accountable to you or anyone else 
for my actions, As for Miss Beauclerc, she and 
Care old friends. Ask her whether it is not to 
myself that the credit belongs of having dis- 
covered the brilliant flower which might other- 
wise have been doomed to blueh unseen? It was 
under my protection that she left Cwm Badyr 
for London, and I was greatly grieved when s 
chose to desert the shelter she had honoured me 
by accepting.” The Marquis spoke in a mock 
=r manner which galled his hearer to the 
quick, 

“Scoundrel, you lie!”’ cried Harry, mad with 
passion. 4 

He advanced towards the Marquis, and would 
have feiled him to the earth had not Fred Keigh- 
ley forcibly interposed. 

"You 8 answer to me elsewhere for your 
vile accusation, My friend is right; this is no 
place or time for the retribution you deserve, and 
which will be meted out to you by the etern arm 
of the law,’ Harry resumed, controlling himeelf. 

“Bah! I laugh at your threats. Look 
yonder,” pointing to Irene, “and see whether I 
have lied,” 

What dreadful fear crept over Harry’s mind, 
paralyzing every nerve in its p! 

An expression was on Irene’s face that he had 
never seen there before—a mingled look of shame 
and sorrow-~as her eyes sunk before his searching 
gaze. 

“Tt is true, Oh! Harry, forgive me !|—be 
merciful!” she faltered, in broken accents. 

“Trene! Irene, unsay those crue) words ; it 
cannot be true!” 

The cry of a strong man in agony--the death 
throe of a love deeper and warmer than life. It 
brought tears to Fred Keighley’s eyes as it was 
wrung from the heart of the friend whom he 
cared for so dearly—even the callous nature of 
Arthur Dundas was a little stirred within bin. 

He imagined, too, that rejected by Harry 
Danvers, Irene might be glad to accept the 
terms he ; the game might not be quite 

lost after all. 

“Mr. Danvers, you me, I see, Miss 
Beauclere will tell you that it — with no dis- 
honourable motive I brought ber here, though 
perchance I was to blame io using a little strata- 
gem for the purpose, I wish to make her 
wife, if she will accept me, I think you wil 
allow that mine is the prior claim, and that, 
. under the cirowmatances, you will not insist on 

the fulfilment of her engagement to yourself,” 
said the Marguie, resuming his usual tone of 


Beauclere carroborates your 


interests of humanity Tam still bound to 
protect her or any woman from danger or per- 
secution,” 

Harry’s face waa haggard and pale as he tried 
to bear himself like a man under the brunt of 
the rude shock which had almost stunned him 

“Ts it your wish to remain here!” he said, 
turning to Irene, but with a difference in vwice 
and manner which she felt most deeply. 

“Indeed it is not. Iwish to leave the house 
atonce. [implore you not to desert me. Oh, 
Harry, Harry | if you knew all I am sure you 
would forgive me,” 

With a burstof irrepressible grief she stretched 
out her hands towards him, but he turned away 
from her, 

How matters might have ended it is impossible 
to say but for the unexpected arrival of another 
person on the ecene, 

During this conversation the door of the room 
had softly unclosed and remained ajar. 

Twice—thrice—it had moved slightly; now 
it opened, and the supposed mute, Mrs, Leblanc, 
entered the apartment, 

Mute no longer, for, tothe surprise and ter- 
ror of the Marquis of Effingstone, she spoke 
clearly and distinctly, addressing herself to 
Harry Danvers,— 

“Sir, the lady you love is ivnocent. 
prove it to you, and I will.” 

“Hypocrite! impostor! Mr, Danvers, is it 
possible you will listen to this creature— a ser- 
vant who entered my house under false pretences? 
Leave the room, woman!” thundered the Mar- 
qis. “I will deal with you after.” 

He made a movement as if io compel her to 
quit the apartment ; but Fred Keighley, who had 
been keenly observant all the while, though saying 
little, went to the door, locked it, and stood with 
his back against it, 

“ Let the woman epeak, Ib is only due to my 
friend that she should,” he said, gang # 

The Marquis cast a look of rage at him, but 
said nothing. 

Fred Keighley was six feet high, and of splen- 
did muscular physique. 

Arthur Dundas, though a well-built man, knew 
that if it came to a struggle the scene-painter 
would certainly have the best of it. 

Harry hung upon each word aa Mrs, Leblanc 
told ali she knew. 

There was an almost insave glitter of exulta- 
tion in her restless eyes ae they dwelt on the 
Marquis of Effingetone, who was speechless wit! 
bafiled rage. 

** Directly my parents found that Miss Beau 
clerc was missing they telegraphed for me, and 
had I not arrived immediately after your letter 
I could not have beén here so quickly. Without 


T can 


have done, I owe you an eternal debt of grati- 
tude for having lifted a load as heavy as lead 
off my heart,” 

He turned toIrene, and held out bis arms, 

" Darling, forgive me for having doubted you. 
But,” in a low whisper, ae she clung round his 
neck, ‘* you should have trusted me.’ 

He placed her gently on the sofa, and resumed 
his interrogation of Mrs, Leblanc. 
“Que thing I would ask you. Why did you 
under this roof }” questioned Harry. 

“ Because I would not be cheated of my ven- 
nee—sweeter to me than life, 


lips sealed as the grave till it was completed. Look | 
at that man with his cold cruel smile and fine | 
words ; he lured my poor girl to destruction. His | 
servants drove me the door when [ would | 
have pleaded with him for her. He is her mur- 










statements the right of interference with any 





derer, and as surely as there is justice in Heaven, 
ite decree, a for a life, shall be fulfilled, 
Arthur Dus ‘the mother of Kose White 
summons you toappear with her before » tribunal 
whose Ce. hall not escape.” 

The ‘whieh had so long been tottering in 
balance had af length given way. 

With a wild laugh the unfortunate woman 
drew from her bosom. 

“Take care, Lord Effingstone, Ha! too late, 
by Heaven 





of her actions is no longer mine. But if in the | 


the clue it gave me 1 know not what we should | 


remain passive so long, knowing of the evil doings | 


For years [ | hope for euch as I.” 
ve lived and worked for ft, vowing to keep my | breath, and o 8 


With » shout Fred Keighley eprang forward; 
and dashed Mra, Leblanc’s arm upward, just as 
she discharged a small pistol full at the Marquis. 
A second report—a loud scream. 
| Before either Fred or Harry could force the 
| weapon from her hand she had put an end to her 
| own wretched existence, 
| When Fred Keighly raised her head from 
; the ground he saw at once that she wa: 
| dead, and so at first appeared the Marquis wh: 
| had fallen heavily on his face with a stifled cry 

Quick as thought Harry and Irene flew 
to hisside, The latter, happy in being restored 
to Harry’s love and forgiveness, could afford to 
pity the dying man who had tried to injure her 
so deeply ; aud although terribly shaken by the 
dreadful scene which bad just been enacted she 
| did all she could to help the sufferer. 

Harry Danvers was too generous to remember 
this man had been his enemy now that he lay 
apparently dying at his feet. 

To send the boatmen (who alarmed by the 
sound of pistol-shots had come up to the house) 
for a doctor was bie first care, 

Meanwhile he supported the Marquis’s 
prostrate form across his knees, while Fred 
Keighley poured some brandy—a decanter of 
which was luckily in the room—dowa his throat. 

The wretched man still breathed, though blood 
was slowly oozing from a wound in his side, and 
every moment seemed as though it would be his 


last. 


CHAPTER XIL 


As soon aa the physician came Harry sent 
Irene home under the escort of Fred Keighley— 
for she was prostrated by the excitement, fatigue, 
and terror of the strange experiences she had 
parsed through. 

“Do not let my mother question her ; explain 
matters as well as you can, and say I will tell all 
when I come,” Harry whispered hurriedly to 
Fred, when Irene was ready to depart. Then, 
tenderly embracing the latter, he promised te 
follow as speedily as possible. 

When Tir, Jameson, who fortunately turnet 
out to be an acquaintance of Harry’s, examined 
the wounded man, he pronounced hie injury « 
| severe that life was a question of hours only 
The messures taken by the doctor had restored 
consciousness, and the Marquis spoke, though. 
only a few feeble words at a time. 

‘Where am i? Ah! I remember—but you 
here, Mr. Danvere? Well, you need not fear 
me now. I feel that I am done for. ‘ Death 
comes alike to peasant and to prince,’” he 
quoted, with » shadow of his oid cynicism. 

“Tia, perhaps, fitting [ should die by a 
woman's. act—a meeb revenge for the wrongs 
their sex have suffered at my hands. But why 
are you still here?” he repeated, with fretfu! 
impatience, 

“T am here to serve you--as I would my 
worst enemy in similar need. Lord Effingstoue 
| it would be cruel to dieguise the truth. You 
are very ill; is there no friend you would like 
sent for—as clergyman, perhaps {”’ 

“Pshaw! Do not prate to me of religion. 
hive lived without it, and am not coward 
evough to cling on to its skirts at the last 
Besides, you do not know all, If there is a 
next world—-which I doubt—there is little 
The Marquis gasped for 
m of pain contracted his 
features. His lips moved, though he could not 
speak. 

The doctor administered a few drops of 
cordial, and the dying man, reviving slightly, 
continued ,—— 





| 


(Continued on page 405.) 








In London, women are very much employed in 
photographic studios for retouching and finiching, 
bub abroad several women photographers have 
succeeded exceedingly well. In Copenhagen the 
studios of a lady have for many years been 
patronized by royalty, and a sister of the art in 
Stockholm has met with similar success, 
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LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


0 


CHAPTER XIX, 


ir will have been easily guessed by now that 
ihe secret link that bound Leila Vane to hold 
eomriunication with her father’s former secretary, 
Henry Bartlett, waa one that was surrounded with 
shame and with dread ; equally, also, it will have 
been surtaised that this shame was no heritage 
/f the girl’s own, but belonged absolutely to the 

wuom she called father. 

It had been a secret which she had carried 
hidden in her heart, shared with no one, not even 
with Eustace Vane, 

Openly, no word, no hint had escaped Leila in 
her dealings with her father of the terrible accu- 
sation Henry Bartlett had brought against him, 

vr of the compromise he had effected with her, 
poor child, at such a beavy cost to her heart and 


thealtin | 


Bat though no open word had been epoken 
ila had always felt (against herself) that her 
iather roust have guessed that there had been 


ome communication made to her by Henry 
Rartlett before the departure of the latter to 
2a ; and, situated as she was now, with 


er eyes utterly open to her father’s true worth, 
ith all illusion stripped from her thoughts, the 
girl knew ouly too bitterly that this feeling had 
not merely been well founded; but that her 
father, doubiless, knew all that had occurred, and 
was content to acquiesce to the terms Bartlett 

ii iaid down as @ price for his silence. 

They had been terribly hard terma for Leila ; 
but not so hard or so terrible as the cause which 
forced them upon her, 

She had at frst, indeed, iadignantly refuted the 


"7 Buggestion of the crime Heury Bartlett brought 
forward so coldly, so calmly against FustaceVane ; 
, Siri as she was, Leila was shrewd enough 
b to attempt to defy stern facts, hard unmov- 


&l1ie@ proois 
It was demonstrated to her only too clearly 
that her father had forged his solicitor’s name for 
» sum of two husdred pounds, and Henry 


Rartlatt x 


Bartlett was careful to impress wpon the girl the 

t that out for his hand and prompt help 
‘whereby the forged cheque had beea stopped 
vefore it had been able to travel as far as the 


yank) Mr. Vane would have been called upon to 
ace public exposure, aud certain dishonour and 
cusprrace 

He had, so he said, out of his own pocket, 
sdvanced Leila’s father the small sum for which 
be had risked so much, od he required repayment 
£ this loan in one of two ways. 

The Gret of these ways was that by Leila’s 
consenting to become his wife the matter would 
be wiped out of record altogether. 

The second was, that if she refused to consent 
to this marriage she must undertake to pay back 
to Henry Bartlett the sum he had advanced, 

ia eight 
making a sum total of a thousand pounds in all, 

To this demand, which was to be the price 
of his silence, Purtlett had put a limit of time 
for the payment of the money ; five hundred was 

» be paid him in one year, and the second five 
hundred in the year following ; and, incredible as 
t sounds, Leila had managed, by wo: king day and 
night, aud by parting with all the little bite of 
jewellery, and the few treasures her mother had 
bequeathed her, to reduce this debt to the sum 
of a little over a hundred and fifsy pounds, 

Some slight idea of the strength of this 
girl's pride, courage and affection can be gained 
in realizing the stupendous effort such a task 
must have been to her ; saddled and harassed 
a3 she was at the same time with the daily 
anxiety of providing a comfortable life ior her 
father. Her work had been sometimes tremend- 
oug, but luck had-been with her, for the literary 
groove was one that paid liberally and punctually 
tor all work done, and by her needle as well as 
her pen ehe had managed to earn a remarkably 
good income for a delicate young woman. 

Up to the time of the opening of this story, 
Leila had had no fear as to the remainder of he: 
debt to Bartlett, She had, in fact, work com- 


hundred pounds into the bargain, | 








‘ 


missioned that would bring her in more thau 
sufiicient to settle his claim finally, and she had 
aleo several months before her in which to earn 
the money, 

Tne horrible blow of her father's desertion, 
the discovery of his new and heavy liability, broke 
down the girl’s overstrained strength aud courage. 
Her illness and all that followed are things the 
reader already knows, The sufferings she had 
endured, poor child, ia realizing the wasted wealth 
of her love, the wasted sacrifices she had lavished 
upon her father, had made a change in her plans 
and hopes for the future. 

When ehe had left Wilton Crosbie for the sea 
with Margot, Leila had barely two months before 
her in which to put together the'last instalment 
of Barclett’s claim. Her bitter pain aud despair 
had seemed to rob her of every qualification 
necessary for this hard work. The impetus she 
had bad before was gone from ber now. Steno 
longer loved her father as she had done. She no 
longer deceived herself. She had an uncon- 
trollable contempt for him now that he stood 
before her robbed of one single attribute that 
goes to make an honourable man. 

Nevertheless, though the desire to save him 
was gone in one eense, it remained in another. 
She had not had the slightest intention of failing 
in her compact with Bartlett; she had gone so 
far, she would go on to the end. There was 
always her own personal feeling in this. 

She had such a horror of this man, she would 
wince and grow hot with hurt-pride even now 
when she remembered how coolly he had put 
before her the terms of his bargain. She had 
always disliked him, always treated him coldly, 
When he spoke of her becoming his wife, Leila 
found thet her dislike was grown into definite 
hate. 

Had the sum been twice as great as it was, she 
would have undertaken te pay him the money 
sooner than listen again to words which were an 
insult to her. She had seen a smile hover on 
Henry Bartlett’s lips when he had named the 
eum he required. Quick as lightening the 
thought had flashed through the girl’s mind. 

“ He thinks I musé fail; he does not believe I 
can fulfil this bargain |” 

And armed with this thought, cold in every 
limb as she was from miogled fear, pain and 
horror, she had answered that amile. 

“fT undertake to pay you this suio,” she had 
said, her voice cold and hard as iron, “in two 
years tice. I am prepared to put this into 
writing. [shall not break my word |” 

flenry Bartlett had laughed at this. 

‘Tf you do, you know the alternative, Leila— 
exposure for your father or marriage with me. 
You will please sign this paper, and you will 
undertake to forward this money to me by in- 
stalments every three months, This address is 
permauent. I shall allow you three weeks’ grace 
for exc a instalment, as the mail might be delayed ; 
but you understand clearly, do you not, that if 


; by the ead of two years from this date the 


thousand pounds is not paid up fully, you must 
be prepared either to become my wile or to hear 
the story of your father’s dishonour bruited 
about throughout the world in which you live!" 

Leila had looked at the coward straight in the 
eyes. He was a very handsome coward, but to 
the girl’s proud noble nature he had seemed the 
most loathsome cieature it was possible to 
imagine, 

“ T understand perfectly,” she had said quietly, 
and with these words she had turned and left 
him, going back to her. father with every trace 
of her emotion banished from her pale face, and 
her heart closed over the secret of his shame, 
which seemed so inconceivable to her, and yet, 
which waa, alas! so true, ‘ 

How well she fulfilled her task, how bravely 
she bore her burden, sharing it with no living 
soul, not even letting & whisper of it escape her 
lips to her father, bas been already told, and 
something, therefore, of the amazement of the 
relief which came to V.eila Vane as she listened to 
the words that told her of ber deliverance by 
the death of an enemy who had poisoned and 
darkened the years of her young life, can be 
readily iraagined. 

After a few seconde of that strange thrilling at 








her heart, Leila’s thoughts went back swiftly 
the realization of this news Julian Bernadine 
brought her, 

She forgot to be surprised at that strange 
question he had asked her. She realized nothing 
but that one portion, the half of her burden of 
care and responsibility had slipped from her 
shoulders, and that, in one respect at least, she 
might resi and strive to teach herself forget- 
fulness. 

She folded up her writing-pad with hands that 
moved mechanically. 

The pages she had filled, the inspiration ehe 
had spoken of with that faint smile wher Julian 
had come, had ali been devoted to the fulfilment 
of that task which was growing towards a close 

And now she need hurry no more—her brain 
might rest-——her weary hand lay still—for Henry 
Bartlett was dead, and his threat and his claim 
lay with himin his grave. It was difficult for 
her to feel the full truth of all that this meant to 
her-—just at the very beginning. She had lived 
with the weight on her shoulders for so long, it 
was incomprehensibie to realize that the weight 
had gone for ever, that thsold dread of treachery 
from Henry Bartlett (treachery that might set 
at defiance her fulfilment of her share of the 
bargain) was at rest—would never trouble her 
again. hs 

Julian Bernadine watched her as she eat there 
so still, her face turned out to the sea; her hands, 
white, fragile, beautiful hands, so strong in their 
womanly weakness, lying idle for once on her 
knee. 

He made no further remark on the subject of 
Bartlett. He had been more than content with 
that startled expression in her eyes, with that 
hot colour that had dyed her sweet face when he 
had put that question to her so abruptly, asking 
her, if the wrong Bartlett had done ber hurt 
her heart or her pride; he saw that she was 
deeply moved, painfully moved, by the news that 
he had brought her. It was joy enough for him 
to sit and watch her—he felt as if earth and the 
ordinary things of the world had passed from 
him as he sat there on the seashore, with Leila ; 
the soft wind blowing the little curls about her 
brow ; the summer eun shedding a halo about 
ber exquisite spirituelle beauty. 

She turned at last, after a long moment, her 
eyes met his once again. 

“You do not mind telling me how you learned 
this news, Sir Julian }” 

He answered readily. 

“Tt came through an Australian letter. I have 
several old friends who correspond with me 
regularly, and Bartlett's death was montioned as 
a piece of information that might interest me. 
There were no details given,” Julian added, 
“merely the news that he was dead, I sup- 
pose he must have met with an accident, he was 
a reckless man, I remember, He must have been 
quite young comparatively speaking. He spoke 
to me once about his mother, but I do not know 
whether she is alive still—he did not say.” 

Leila’s face had a tired look on it now. She 
was so very far from strong, all agitation tried 
her; and this news was, we know, something 
that was outside all ordinary things. 

“T do not know either,” she answered him; 
she paueed 8 moment before she went ou speak- 
ing. “As matter of fact, I knew nothing about 
Mr. Bartlett, beyond that he was my father’s 
secretary for a time, and came to him, I believe, 
with exceptional references.” She looked back- 
wards over her shoulder at this moment, “ Here 
comes Margot running. She will always run, 
and she geta so tired—dear Margot! What 
bright spirit she is! I think I find fresh beauties 
in her every day.” 

There was a brightness upon Leila also as she 
said these words. Sheeuddenly remembered her 
former dream where these two were concerned. 

“He has come here to be with her; she ran 
away from him, but he has followed her ! 
Leila said to herself; but somehow the quick 
thrill of pleasure that had come before at each 
thought of associating Margot with Julian did 
not come this time. “This news has startled 
me; it make everything else seem small,” sho 
said to herself, in explanation, as it were, of this 
chapge in her feelings. 
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Margot came running ficetly, 

“ Don’t move, Julian,” ¢he cried, as the young 
man rose from his chair; “I am not going to 
stop. I only came to show this telegram to 
Leila; it is from mother, darling,” she added, as 
she sauk a little breathlessly upon the beach, 
‘She is coming down this afternoon and will 
stay a few days ; I am ¢o glad!” 

“JT am delighted,” Leila eaid, heartily; she 
had something more than deep affection for Mrs. 
Sylvester. 

“We shall be a happy family! Julian, how 
wise you were to bring your cousin Lo Wayetone, 
This air will soon set him up again, Leila, there 
is some work before you ; you will know how to 
make this poor boy forget all that he has passed 
through!” 

“J had better go back to him. I wish I could 
stay here, too, for a few days,” Julian said, half 
wistfally. 

* But of course you will,” cried Margot, boldly, 
“ Mother, [ know, will not let you go away. They 
don’t want you at Wilton Crosbie; Mrs, Berna- 
dine will spare you for @ little while,” 

Julian smiled, but somehow the mention of 
his mother’s name fell upon him with a chill 
sensation, 

There had come, how he could hardly have 
told, an indefinite change between his mother 
and himself, Though it hurt him to imagine it, 
even Julian could uot shut his eyes to the fact 
that this change had commenced with the ad- 
vent of Leila Vane to his home, 

He had said to himself that in time his mother 
would grow out of her foolish jealousy of this 
girl, and he had been almost glad when he heard 
that Margot and Leila were going away from 
Wilton Crosbie. ‘Glad only in the sense that his 
mother would be given a chance of smoothing 
down her rtiffied feelings, and of drifting back 
into her old gentle self, 

Mrs. Bernardine, however, did nothing of the 
sort, Though she was charming to everyone, 
and was undoubtedly in good health, for never 
had she looked more youthful or handsome ; her 
temper, where her son was concerned, ws just 
as it had been when Leila had been at Wilton 
Crosbie, irritable, inclined to be sareastic and 
resentfui, 

Had not Julian been so engrossed by hie 
cousin’s affairs and by hia dreams and thoughts 
of Leila, he would have undoubtedly set himself 
to work to try and solve this problem of hia 
mother’s changed demeanour, Asit was, however, 
he remembered it only in’ such a monient as 
this, when his mother’s name was introduced with 
a suggestion attached to her devotion to him. 

“What timedoes Mrs. Sylvester arrive?” he 
asked, as he turned to go back to the hotel to 
see to all arrangemente for his cousin's comfort, 

Margot produced the telegram. 

“About four-thirty, she says. Julian, will 
you order asumptuous dinner for us all, if you 
please? Leila, I insist on your putting that 
writing-case away, you have worked hard enough 
for a week already this morning. Julian, I want 
you totake Leila out for a sail this afternoon. 
She has been dying to go.ever since we came here, 
and I will confess to a tremendous secret—-I am 
not @ sufficiently good sailor to oblige her, so 
you-—” 

“ Margot, dear, ib is inapossible,” Leila began 
hurriedly, her cheeks rosy red, but Julian's voice 
so full of eagerness stopped her further worda. 

“Do let me have this pleasure, Miss Vane, it 
will be such a big one |” 

Leila looked at him. Their eyes met, and once 
again that strange delicious thrill ran like fire 
through her being. She coloured a second time 
and bent her face a little. 

“TE it will not trouble you,” she murmured. 

She realised, all suddenly, that to be out 
floating on the shining eea with this strong kind 
man near to share her pleasure, to give her a 
conse of ‘uebhstloe: Gil caiafor’, would be like 
ie oo fraiy, eu Serdar any an t20 bene tif 
ier 80 y te away as too beauti 
to be grasped or realised in her sad life, 





CHAPTER XX. 


Taey were out ssiling far, far away towards 
where vhe afternoon sun shone a globe of gulden 
glory, when Mrs, Sylvester arrived. 

argot had autocratically commanded they 
should leave her to meet her mother. 

“We don’t want you!” she declare? loftily. 
“Mother and[ have mauy eecrets which we 
shall like to discuss withous fear of any interrup- 
tion.”” She waved her hand. “ Consider your- 
selves dismissed, you other two, Mr. Giles is 
privileged —he is an invalid 1” 

Giles Bernadine flushed at her words and her 
kind look, He had never even imagined it pos- 
sible the worldcould contain a creature as beauti- 
ful, aseweet as Madeline Sylvester. 

It was all part of the heavenly dream that had 
fallen on him since his heavy cloud had 
away tobe brought into contact with this bright 
girl with her fresh skin, her glorious red-gold 
hair, and her beautiful grey eyes. 


“You are an impertinent creature,” Leila had 


‘answered Margot, laughing in that shy, nervous 
way that always went to Julian's heart. It said 
to his ears so clearly that laughter was something 
new to her—that it had so littie place in her life, 

He could scarcely believe in his own good for- 
tune when he found himself walking down to the 
shore beside Leila’s slender figure, so supple, so 
full of grace, with the folds of her blue serge gown 
falling in straight linee to her feet 

Margot had insisted on her wearing a sailor 
hat. 

“And no veil!” she bad decreed. ‘* I want 
you to come back from this voyage with your 
face burnt black, ff possible. Ha! ha ! you per- 
ceive Mmme. Leila, the nice sort of nature I 
possess! I have always been envious of that 
smooth white skin of yours |” 

Leila had responded with some nonsense, yet 
she had found herself looking at Margot a little 
anxiously, her quick ear detecting a note in 
this gaicty that seemed two be a little forced. 
Margot, however, met her look so calmly that 
the thought had passed swiftly from Leila’s 
mind, 

“T feel an object,” she had said, as Margot 
arrayed her in correct nautical attire. 

"You look two. MNo—no, [ don’t mean two 
objects. TI mean the age of two years, Leila, 
Really, this trip to Wavetone has worked won- 
ders with you. Now, come along, we must not 
keep Julian waiting ; I suppose, by the way, Leila, 
you notice my vory unceremonious method of 
addressing our grand friend? I drifted into it— 
it seemed so easy to cal! him Julian—I don’t 
think he minds my familiarity.” 

“Mind it! How could he?” Leila asked, and 
then she went down to the parade in front of 
the hotel, and Margot dismissed her with her 
bleszivg, 

Keep her out eailiog for hours, Julian,” was 
Margot’s last command. “She wants to be 
saturated with ozone; never mind if she cries 
to come back-—just keep on sailing, If she 
should be very obstreperous just throw her over- 
board and trail her in the sea for a little while, 
that will keep her quiet.” 

‘* What spirits she has,” Julian said, as laugh- 
ing heartily, he and Leila went down to the sea 
edge, where the boat was waiting, ‘she is the 
very best companion for poor Giles,” 

There was a silence between them for a few 
Vt 959 and then Julian said, speaking half 
shyly 

“TY wonder if I have hit on the wrong tack ? 
Your womanly instinct may be surer than mine, 
Miss Vane, but it has seemed to me, somehow, 
as though Miss Margot will grow to care very 
deeply for my cousin, I don’t know how or why 
this thought should come, but it is in my mind, 
aad-——"’ 

Leila looked round at him, startled into a 
sudden exclamation, 

“I never thought of this,” she cried, and 
there was the slightest of slight inflections upon 
the last word, No, truly, this was a thought 
that had never come to her. 

It came upon her, now, with a force that sent 
the blood coursing through her veins and made 
her heart beat. 





The matter-of-fact way in which Julian dis- 
cussed the probability of Margot loving another 
man, was almost a shock to Leila. 

“He will be rich, indeed, if such a thing 
should ever bes,” she said, but her voice was 
unsteady, and her heart still had that wild, 
uncertain beat. 

“Tt would be a charming marriage,” Julian 
went on, 60 utterly unconscious of the havoc he 
was playing with Leila’s dream plans. ‘ We 
have seen of what ctuff Giles is made—he is 
worthy the love and faith of any woman ; even 
of ao sweet and fair a woman as Margot Sylves- 
ter is. Whata difference between her and her 
sister |” 

‘There is a whole world. between them,” 
Leila said, 

She was trying to grow calm; if was eo 
strange, 80 unusual for her to feel excitement— 
to have an ‘influence of pleasure wafting about 
her as though part of the sea breeze. She had 
had an exciting day. The news that was at once 
@ shock and a release, had left hor in a coudition 
to grow quickly agitated, even at any small 
thing, and this thing Julian had just spoken 
about Margot was no small thing—-it was big 
enough, Leile felt, in a dim mysterious way, to 
ag not only her thoughts, but her actual 

We. 

She was in fact, to herself, quite a new 
creature this sunny June day, as she walked 
down to the rolling waves with Julian. It was 
as though the grey clouds of her life bad broken 
a little, and had let a broad beam of golden sun. 
ehine fall acrosa’her chilled heart and weary 
mind. 

She made o confession to herself, as she stood 
by while Julian made every sort of preparation 
for her comfort and safety. She confessed to 


| herself that she was happy in this moment. 


Yes, actusliy, definitely happy ! 

It was a most extraordinary thing. She could 
not remember ever to have felt just as she did 
now, not even when she was a little child, and 
life and life’s trials and sorrows had not touched 
her. 

“16 will pass, of course,” she said to heraelf ; 
yet she was not eure when she had said it. 

The release from that burden, the knowledge 
that she was free, that her father’s public honour 
was safe, wes ton greata relief. It would have 
been impossible for her uot to have felt a great 
change iu her life. 

She was smiling wher Julian turned to band 
her into the boat. 

“You are not afraid to trust yourself to me 
alone,” he asked herina whisper, from which he 
could not, try as he would, shut out the passion 
that ranin his heart. “If you are nervous we 
will take this man; bat I have beeu used to 
sailing-boats, aud~——" 

Leila had broken in quickly. 

“Oh! Tam not afraid. [+ will be pleasanter 
without the man,” she said, 

His heart thrilled. He had great difficulty in 
preventing himself from carrying her bands to 
his lips, and covering them with kisses. 

“ This is life,” he said to himself. 

He put her gently dowu on the cushions, 

“We are going to sail to the land of tho 
sun i” he cried, 

They were pushed off. The water lapped and 
rippled against the sides, the sail filled out slowly, 

Leila sat and watched him ashe handled the 
ropes with all the assurance of an old sailor. She 
had a sense of joy in watching his brown strong 
hands, and his tall athletic figure. 

“Trust him!" why she would have trusted 
him to the end of the world! 

The glamour of 4 love destined to be more 
deep, more overwhelmingly great than comes to 
most women had fallen upon the girl in this 
moment. Her old life with its carking care, its 
bitter sorrow, its acute suffering and many dis- 
appointments, seemed to slip ffom her as smoothly 
as the shore receded from her sight, 

There was a delicious movement once they 
were out in the deep sea. 

Julian, still keepiug his hand on the rope, 
came and sat beside her. 

“Have you ever realised happiness in your 
life, Leia?” he asked her suddenly. 
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“ SAVE YOU EVER REALISED HAPPINESS IN YOUR LIFE, LEILA?” JULIAN ASKED, 5\'DDENLY. 


The time for masquerading his feelings seemed 

to havocome to an end, Out here, alope with 
her, cut off for a while from all the rest of the 
world, Julian felt no longer fear of what she 
would say, he spoke out from hia heart. 
His words startled her, and yet the sound of 
his voice was harmonious to her thoughts, it 
meltel and merged in with that dreamy ecstasy 
that had fallen upon her, 

‘ Happiness!" she said, repeating the word as 
though she loved todwell upon it ; then memory 
“eturned tor armmoment, ‘ Alas!” she said, and 
there were tears in her voice as she spoke, 
“Alas! bappiness is something I have never 
knowne. | have dreamed of it sometimes; but 
my drenms have always lefp me more desolate 
than before.” 

file looked at her, his soul in his eyes 

‘*for each pain you have suffered, for each 
dark hour I have prayed Heaven it may be my 
bleseed privilege to give you success, sunshine, 
and the truest earthly joy. DoI not know only 
too well that what you say ie the sad truth, my 
poor love, wy sweet saint, my heart’s one dream, 
one desire +” 

She had lifted her eyes to his at first, and they 
were now held riveted by his gaze. There was 
n° colour in her cheeks, not ever in her lips, only 
in her eyese—those marvellous viclet eyes which 
had gone direct to Julian’s heart the first time 
he had seen them. 

“You love me!” she said, as he ceased speak- 
lng 

‘T adore you!” he answered, not lightly ; but 
in a tone that carried the weig!:tiest conviction. 
“Zhave but one thought in my life, it is you 
Leila--one hope, one joy, ove happiness, all 
centred in you. And you have never guessed my 
secret?” 

* Never !”’ she said. 

Her bands clasped themselves suddenly on her 
knee ; she watched him again, he was changing 
the eail-—ihey were so far away now the land 
seemed a blurred line in the distance. 

“ Leila,” Julian said, coming back to her and 





kneeling at her feet, “ Leila, I have laid my heart 


before you. Will you give me your love? Will | 
you be my wife?” 

She was silent a long time, so long that his 
heart grew like a stone in his breast, 

“Oh! be merciful to me,” he cried, as he felt 
all hope going from him, ‘‘be merciful, Leila. I | 
~-I cannot live without you, my dear |" 

She raised her head ; the tears were raining 
down her cheeks. 

“T will give you my love, Julian,” sbe said, 
“ for—-for indeed it belongs to you. I know that 
now. I feel it without knowing why I feel it. 
I could not keep my love from yeu even if I 
would, for it goes from me unconsciously— but— | 
your wife. Alas! alas!” 

Her head was bowed on her breast ; her tears 
fell unchecked on to her bands as at the touch of 
some evil spirit. Away had flown the golden 
present, back had come the remembrance of her 
father’s wrong—that wrong which must stand 
for ever in the pathway of her happiness. 

But.Julian did not let her grief enter into his 
joy. He realised nothing beyond those words 
spoken so unconsciously, as it were, wherein she 
confessed to him that secret truth which had been 
his life’s one desire siuce they had met. 

His bronzed face was aflame with the sudden 
intoxication that her words spread over him, 

He caught her hands in his, 

“You love me! You will be my wife. What 
are you saying, Ieila? Do you think it is so 
easy to give your heart’s love, and then deny it 
its proper future. My dearest—my dearest—I 
am mad with joy. I can never, never let you 
know how I have longed and suffered for this 
moment. Now that it has come, it seems too big, 
too beautiful. Oh! Leila, we are in the land of 
the sun indeed.” } 

~~ hapauciig head and laid his lips upon her | 
hands, 





from his heart to her—sent a wave of new hope 
through her again... 
Her hands clung to him. 





“Julian,” she said, feverishly, passionately— 
"Julian, is it true? is there some one to love 
me, to care for me, to suffer if I suffer, to feel all 
I feel. Oh! Julian, is it true you loveme! Is 
it true, dear, that you are going to give me hap- 
piness, Say it again and again, I cannot believe 
it. I cannot believe !” 

He saw how dangeroue it would be for her if 
the excitement was carried too far. 

Her face was brilliant with colour. Her eyes 
blazed, her hands were hot as with a fever. He 
grew calm at once. 

“Tt is all true—quite true—henceforth life is 
going to be a very different thing to you, my 
dearest. You are going to bring all your troubles 
to me, My back is broad, it can stand avy 
weight—whilst yours—What are you, Leila, 5 
fairy-—& sea-epright, an illusion. You are too 
slender, too delicately beautiful to be an ordi- 
nary wom:.u; but all the same, you ave an ordi- 
nary woman, and as such it behoves me to take 
you back to Wavetonesgain, We must bid farewell 
for to-day to the land of the sun—it will be only 
a short farewell, though our future shall be all 
sun, and you shall be warm with golden happi- 
ness, pray Heaven, all the rest of your life !” 

He bent his head, and their lips met, then he 
sprang to his feet and changed the course of the 
boat. Leila sat as in a dream watching him, but 
once as she felt the boat scudding through the 
water, and the line of land grew larger on the 
horizon, she turned and looked back, They were 
leaving the sun behind them.. Would its glory 
ever be so great again to them as it had been this 
wondrous day ? her heart asked, nervously, 


(To be continued.) 








Tue intensity of confined sound is illustrated 
at Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, where 


The warmth of his lips—the thrili that passed there is a well 200 feet deep and 12 feet in 


diameter. When a pin is dropped into it, the 


sound of it striking the surface of the water, 182 
feet below, can be distinctly heard. 
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RAOUL RAISED HIS BANDS AND COVERED Hi: 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY ANNE GUEST, 


SaMB DATE.—Plain enough is it now te me 
that this Mr. Lyniph Lynne, as he iz pleased t 
designate himeelf, has already made a confidant 
of staunch Dr, Durham, and songht his eure 
support, 

Well, he could not have chosen a better mau 
for his cause, nor a more loyal ally, I arm sure. 

My letter now, undoubtedly, will be expected 
and anxiously awaited at the doctor’s house, 
after thie, 

If Raoul brightens and improves later on, we 
two this evening will compose it together. 

By the way, Dr. Durham has brought me a 
rather curious serap of Foxdale tittle-tattle ; but 
thoughts far nearer and dearer had almost put it 
out of my mind, 

Sir George Stoke, it seems, has at length pro- 
posed, actually proposed, to Yolande Kildare, 
and has been—poor foolish young man !—re- 
jected ! 

He has had a lucky pe, if he could only 
think so, and I am heartily glad of it. 

His excellent mother, were she living, would 
have been the last creature in the world, I know, 
to look favourably upon Miss Kildare of the 
Grange House as the wife for her only son. 

If George Stoke could only be persuaded to 
marry some good and noble-hearted woman, he 
would speedily become a worthier man himself 
in every way, 

He is easily led ; he was always so as @ boy, I 
remember, 

Mrz, Kildare herzelf, as one might expect, is 
furious in her crafty, careful way; and Yolande, 
People seem to faney, will be having a rather bad 


: ime o£ it with that worldly, scheming mother of 


era, 


! 
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However, I do not pity the girl one jot—the is | 


perfectly capable of fighting her own battles. 

Yet what, I wonder greatly, can be at the 
bottom of this new caprice? 

The vagaries of Yolande Kildare are beyond 
any eimple fathoming of mine, Stil! I d/d think 
that she was quite in earnest this time. But it 
appears I wae wrong. 

Sir George has very properly taken bimeelf off 
abroad somewhere, whence, it is to be hoped, he 
will return by and by cured and heart-whole— 
at any rate, so far as that heartless coquette at 
the Grange House is concerned. 

Well, 1 am thankful that hur triamph at Revel- 
stoke Hall is an event no longer to be feared. 

Young George Stoke and his fine old home 
deserve a better fate. 

Still,  wonder-- what is the meaning of it? 

October 14th.—Raoul is much improved to- 
day. His eyes are clear and bright ; his poor 
thio hands are Gool. 

Dr, Durham, who again called early, looked as 
pleased as a child when he felt my brother’s pulse 
this morning, 

Notwithstanding these propitious symptoms, I 
can discern that my brother Raoul! is terribly 
nervous, Who indeed would not be so, placed 
in like circumstances, with a similar ordeal before 
him ? 

For my own part, I cannot rest, and do little 
eave wauder aimlessly about this great lonely 
house, along one passage aud down another, in 
at my sitting-room and out again through my 
bed-chamber or dressing-room, as I await, with 
what patience I can, our messenger’s return from 
Foxdale. 

For, half-an-hour ago, Dr. Darham approving, 
I wrote and despatched my letter to Mr. Lyu)ph 
Lynne. 

And now Iam waiting and watching for his 
reply. Oh, that our Mercury would hasten 
homeward, and cut the thread of this sickening 


sus ! 
The clocks have struck eleven. 
They have chimed the half-hour past. 


FACK FROM THE LIGHT, 
























And now my own watch tells me that it is a 
quarter to twelve | 

Mid-day.—-Our messenger has at last returned 
—has brought back to me a_ briefly-written 
answer from the doctor’s house, 

Mr. Lynne will walk over to Foxdale Oastle 
this afternoon, between the hours of three and 
four o'clock, 

He presents his compliments at the. outset, 
writing formally in the third person, Ah, me! 
this augurs ill for us, I fear. 

There is nothing for t:30ul and me to do but 
to rernain patient until the hour he names. 

Midnight,—I may live to bea very old woman, 
or I may not. Anyway, until my last day upon 
earth I shall remember the scene of this after- 
noon, Every detail—every moment of it. 

After luncheon the sky grew dull and lowering ; 
the trees in the park, which of late have become 
so gaunt and bare, shivered aud creaked in the 
rough north-east wind, } 

The library fre burnt fiercely upon the bright 
andirons; the wood sparks in their myriads 
rushed up the cavernous chimney, 

Raoul, in his invalid-chair, and still in his 
dressing-gown aud slippers, occupied his cus- 
tomary place by the fireside. 

“We shall have rain, Anne,” he remarked 
restlessly, as a great blob or two splashed on and 
ran down the panes like gigantic tears, and a 
sudden blast, sweeping round the house, rattled 
noisily the stout oak frames of the windows. 
“ What is the time ?” 

T glanced at my watch, 

“It is close upon half-past three,” I answered 
unsteadily. ‘Raoul, he will soon be here now,” 

For the last three-quarters of an hour we had 
scarcely exchanged a word, though there were 
many uuuttered in our hearts. 

My brother had been lying back with partly 
closed eyes, and J had been knitting the heel of 
a stocking, or, rather, pretending to knit, for not 
one real stitch could [ put into the work in my 


Every moment my head was turned ex- 
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pectantly, and my ear on the alert; because 
ouce or twice the dogs had barked and strained 
at their chains, and I thought that a strange 
footatep was approaching. 

As we sre unable to see the avenue from the 
library windows, the young man might be arriving 
at any minute and ourselves he none the wiser. 

“Will you meet him alonet” I had asked 
Raoul, not knowing what his wishes were likely 
to be at the eleventh hour. 

He looked at me beseechingly, almost piteously. 
"Tis strange indeed how gentle he has become 
within the past day or two. 

His irritable ways and changeable moods—not 
that I complain, 1 love him too dearly, and I 
know that he cannot help them-—-seem wholly to 
have taken flight of late and left him uncom- 
plaining and subdued, 

‘No, no, no, Aune,” he said brokenly ; “I 
could not—-I dare not--meet him alone, with you 
nowhere near. I have notthe courage, Anne, to 
face him without you, He wight curse me, you 
know, for—for——--” 

“Tam sure that he will not do that, dear,” I 
put in quietly. And so I had remained with 
Raoul in the library. 

4 quarter to four, and 
barking noisily, 

Someone must be coming now. 

This (ime there could be no mistake. 

Raoul’s traneparent white hands, though they 
clutched nervously the long low arma of his chair, 
were twitching beyond his contro! ; his strained 
eyes were riveted on the door, 

My very heart ached and bled for him. 

It was plain that his nervous saffering was 
intense. 

I hod given orders previously that Mr. Lynne 
should not be kept waiting a second, but that he 
should be conducted straightway to the apart- 
ment we were sitting in. 

We heard the heavy sound of the knocker 
reverberating through the hall; we heard the 
uter hall-door drawn back anda gust of cold 
air sweep in. 

Footsteps came nearer and nearer towards the 
library. I trembled, myself, ali over. 

Raoul, I thought, would have swooned in his 
chair. And then, in the next minute, the young 
stranger had entered, his light chestaut hair all 
disordered by the wind, the rain-drops glistening 
on the rough cloth of his overcoat, 

“Mr. Lyulph Lyone,” murmured Ashley, the 
valet, who had shown him into the room. 

J rose hurriedly ; clinging involuntarily for 
support to the back of my seat. 

Raoul, in a sudden moment of unconquerable 
agitation, had covered his face in his hands. 

He was too feeble to rise, and could not speak 








he dor i 
the dogs were again 


et 

The clear, stern eyes of the young man, who 
had advanced slowly up to the hearth, were reat- 
ing upon ray brother's bent figure. The young 
man’s arms were folded upon his breast in de- 
cidedly uncompromising fashion; he did uot 
appear to notice that I was in the room with 
Raoul-—not once had he glanced across at me. 

“And go,” said he, without preamble; speak- 
ing to a low yet impassioned voice, “in you do I 
behold my father! At last, then, we have met! 
Do you rejoice at the meeting, Lord Beaumanoir, 
thus strangely brought about between us, or is 
the pure memory of my sainted mother yet too 
odious to you to allow of your thinking kindly 
of the son she left behind her!” 

The strong, yet repressed, passion within him 
was revealing itseif unmistakably. 

I hastily asserted my-authority, therefore, 
before the young mau, lest the recollection of 
his bitter wrongs should prove too much for his 
self-control. 

**Oh, do not be too hard upon him!” I 
entreated * Remember — respect his great 
weakness! Pray—pray be careful!” 

Then Raoul himself looked up, with yearning 
untold in his dim pathetic eyes, 

“ Heaven above us’ knows how glad I am to 
meet you,” he aaid with difficulty—“if glad were 
simply the word! How heavily, how terribly I 
have been punished for the past none save 
myself can ever understand. Yet to have 
found you at last, oh, my son! you, of whose 





existence I had nevef dared to dream; you, 
nevertheless, whom [ should have known in- 
stinetively —infallibly-—-no matter where we 
might have come together upon the face of the 
earth, chiefly from the tones of your voice, 
which is your mother’s voice—sh, this is more 
thau an ample recompense for all the suffering I 
have undergone 1” 

Lyulpt Lynne pressed his hand to his brow, 
and began to pace the room. 

For my own part, I résumed my seat; 
anxiously watching my poor brother in his 
humiliation, 

I could only listen meekly--I had nothing to 
aay. 

“Do you think,” cried the stranger, his 
beautiful stormy eyes softening just a little, 
his voice growing tender for the moment, “ that 
she suffered nothing, then! Ab, merciful 
Heaven! if breaks my heart to think of her 
sufferings — sufferings all so unmerited, so 
patiently borhe withal, which were yeb every 
whit in their way as heavy as your own, Lord 
Beaumanoir, may have been—albeit your pains 
and penalties were retributive ; hers, dear soul, 
were not, I swear it! 

“Do you flatter yourself, Raoul, Earl of 
Beaumanoir, that I, her son, am in ignorauce of 
her pitiful story  Ifso, you are wrong, 

“Te was not possible that we two could have 
dwelt together, she and I, as we did, in perfect 
unity and mutual love, for eighteen years, 
without my having learnt it from beginning to 
end; conned it bitterly ; treasured it up as it 
were in my secret heart to bring in ruthless 
evidence against you at some future day. You,” 
he said, in tones of icy scorn, “have forgotten 
the brief ead tale, I have no doubt. Let me, 
then, for a while, refresh your memory, Let me 
help you, sir, to picture yourseli a young man 


a 

The father bowed his gray head yet lower, 
and put up his thin hands deprecatingly. 

But there was no stemming the torrent of the 
son's righteous indignation ; though the sacred 
memory of his dead mother, perchance, served, 
to a certain extent, to hold his wrath in check. 

The rain washed copiously over the windows ; 


the sullen, smoke-coloured clouds, driven before | 


the wind, had at length broken. 

The great elm: in the garden were tossing 
wiidly aloft their naked branches, and surrender- 
ing to the clamouring shrieking wind the last 
few mizerable leaves that still clung to their 
rugged limbs, 

“You knew,” young Lynne went on, halting 
suddenly in the vicinity of my brother’s chair, 
and looking down darkly on the bowed gray 
head—* you knew, when she parted from that 
one kind old relative of hers—the only kine- 
woman she possessed in the world-——who had 
reared her from earliest childhood, and had spent 
unselfishly nearly everything she owned upon the 
cultivation of Griselda Lynne’s beautiful voice, 
which was a fortune in itself, as was early dis- 
covered—I repeat that in knew, when the 
confiding orphan girl exchanged the shelter of 
that good old friend’s abode for the unsafe 
protection and fickle love which you offered her, 
how utterly alone she stood in the world; and, 
therefore, all the more it behoved you to cherish 
her well. 

“Over and over again had this wise old 
friend warned her adopted darlivg against the 
too well-known proclivities of the Earl of Beau- 
manoir; but the child would not listen to 
prudent counsel, choosing rather to be guided 
by the instinct of her love, and her love misled 
her grievously—that was all | 

**You married her—yes, you were just, so 
far—and took her from the glamour and dangers 
of thes ; but, having won her, you quickly 
began to tire of her; soon let her perceive that 
it was 80; hoping secretly, ps, that your 
callous neglect might break her heart and set 
you once more free, 

“ You know how forlorn a life she led—shut 
up in the dull prison you had given her fora 
home ; refusing, coward thab you were, sir, to 
acknowledge her as your lawful wife to the world 
at large, or, rather, to that particular section of 


Se tat 


the world in which you moved and were recog- 
nised as a leading member. 

“ Finding, however, as time went on, that the 
poor, clinging, faithful heart was scarcely the 
brittle thing you had esteemed it, you resolved 
to sever the tie which bound you to an encum- 
braace that had grown irksome, after your own 
unmanly, heartless fashion, 

“You wrote and told the lonely girl—I have 
the letter even now, together with others of 
yours, Lord noir, and her marri 
certificace—you wrote and told her that you had 
left her for ever; would, in all human proba- 
bility, see her never again ; and that thencefor- 
ward your lives must be lived apart, as the lives 
indeed of two strangers that had never known 
each other. 

“Tt may be you trusted that this step would 
Grive her, ae mauy @ poor, despairing, friendless 
soul is often driven, to the madness. of eelf- 
Segiruction. 

‘LE it was so, let me tell you, sir, you were 
deceived immensely in the » in the 
gentle Christiau spirit of Griselda Lynne, 

“She accepted ber fate in silent heroism, 
without s ery or murmur—-at least for your ears 
declining proudly to entertain the bare notion 
of an allowance which, your maguanimous ecnee 
| of right and justive prompted you to suggest. 
| “She would havefaced starvation then, sooner 
than have touched s penny of your money. 

“The friend of her youth was gone—had died 
but a month before—go that she found herself 
now more corapletely glone than ever, 

“The musical world, however, bad nob yet 
forgotten Griselda Lynne—or the young Italian 
prima donna, as she was supposed erroneously to 
be by everyone—and would gladly welcome her 
back, she knew, to the old, hard-working opera- 
singing life, 

“ Gratefully she accepted a brilliant concer! 
offer made to her opportunely from a New York 
raanoger who was impatient to secure her services; 
and so, taking with her a shattered faith in 
; man’s honour and fidelity, and just a few tender 
| memorials of her vanished dream, she quitted 
the shores of England, to return to them never 

ain, 
see The veasel she sailed in-—the Caleutta——was 
wrecked, as doubtless you remember, within sight 
of the American harbour ; but, whilet so many of 
her fellow paeeengers sauk to the bottom of the 
sea, my mother herself Was save! by a miracle. 

“As she always carried her treasures—her 
letters and papers, that is to say-~secreted 
eafely about her person, they mont providentially 
were saved with herself. 











saw the light of this world.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SaMe DATE.—The young man paused in his 
rapid, passionate speech, but continued te pace 
the room restlessly to and fro, 

Raoul was mute ; I was silent likewise; only 
the moan of the wind and the splash of the 
autamn rain fell upon the long, uncomfortable 
silence. 

" Af.er my eighth or ninth year,” he went -on 
again presently, “my mother abandoned her pro- 
feesion, with all its arduous duties and attendaut 
wanderings, aud withdngw entirely into private 
life, settling down in a quiet German town that 
was little known to outside travellera, 

“ She had saved sufficient out of her constant 
earnings to enable us to live in comfort, if not 
luxury ; and now, dear heart, her whole time 
and energies were devoted ahetey to me. 

“ When I was old enough to understand such 
matters, I waa told. the history of my perent- 
age ; and my young blood burned in my veins to 
avenge my mother’s wrongs. 

“She discarded, repudiated utterly, the name 
of Beaumanoir when you deserted her, sir, au 
bad never once since emg ta : hogy i 
in my grave, Lyulph,’ she used to say, in ber 
pan. sorrowful way, ‘you must go to England 
and claim your birthright. Your father, be- 
lieving me to be dead, may have married again, 





“In New York, some two months later, I first 
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and begotten other sona than you. Should 
that be so, however, I cannot help it—justice is 
justice, and you are his firstborn. It will be 
through no fault or sin of mine, or of yours 
either, if terrible calamity should be wrought in 
that family by your appearance in England as 
his son.’ 

“T thank Heaven that there is, after all, no 
cuch disastrous situation upon which to let in 
the light, . 

“For had you, Lord Beaumanoir, been reckless 
enough to marry a second time, and rear sons 
and daughters bearing your name, the most 
vindictive soul that walks the earth could never 
have desired a completer revenge than would 
thea have beeu mine had I wanted ib, 

* But I am not here now to speak of revenge. 

“I grew apace, and throve, and we removed 
to Heidelberg ; there to finish my education. My 
mother had taught me all that slie knew herself, 
and to migrate thither was now the wisest thing 
we could do, 

“To Heidelberg, as elsewhere, she lived very 
quietly, seldom venturing abroad in the day- 
time, always fearing that someone belonging to 
the old life might perchance recognise her and 
invade her seclusion. And from all euch possible 
recogaition she shrank inexpresaibly. 

“The simple truth was, she had become sick 
of living ; her heart was breaking at last. 

“ Looking upon her sweet sad face sometimes, 
as she sat in the grey misty twilight, her patient 
eyes fixed on the dying sun, glistening tear-drops 
heavy upon her lashes, I have cursed passion- 
ately the name of Beauinanoir, and have swora 
to keep myself for ever aloof from the hated race 
and house of Guest. 

“ What was my father to me ? 

“What cared I for my natural birthright ! 

“ But when, dear heart, she lay a-dyiag, when 
‘Death the conscler’ so mercifully came to her 
relief, she prevailed on me to promise her 
solemnly—and in such an hour how could I say 
her nay '—that I would put away from my 
heart ail thought of hate and avengement, aad, 
seeking you out, sir, after she was gone, tell you 
that she forgave you freely for all the pain and 
the misery you had brought upox her life, 

“*You are his first-born, my darling,’ were 
nearly her last words, ‘and you must seek him 
aud find him, as much for your own sake as for 
mine,’ 

“So her heart, you see, Lord Beaumanoir, 
took exactly eighteen long years to break—and 
then it was done, 

“Not until nearly six years afterwards could I 
make up my mind to come to England, aud to 
eet about the task which my mother had left me 
to perform, 

“ Other interests, other duties in life, kept me 
still abroad, I wanted to learu to work for my- 
self, for one thing, to adopt and to make my own 
some useful profession before practically taking 
in hand the fulfilment of that sacred but most 
distasteful duty. 

“T knew not what vicissitudes, what obstacles, 
what del: ys might be awaiting me in the under- 
taking. 

“To me my mother’s native land was a strange, 
en alien world—I never thought that I should 
come to love itin time, It was not wholly im- 
perative that I should work for my daily bread, 
I was of course aware, but the sweet monitor and 
preceptress of ny early youth had ever taught 
me to regard an idle, aimless life ax the existence 
most contemptible in the sight of Heaven and 
man, 

“So it made me happy to reflect that I was 
doing only what would have pleased her ; and 
consequently it did not seem to me an act of 
Cisobedience towards the dead to defer for a 
while the accomplishment of those earnest last 
Wishes, that strict, dying command. 

The stern duty should be performed in the 
end, when I felt that I could enter upon the 
task witha will, when I could appiy myself to 
the pl ow in view without absolute repugnance, 

least, 


ay A 

‘ Aud at last, sir, I came to Eagland—perhaps 
rather suddenly, and before I was quite prepared 
for whet I had to do; and then, without further 
Callying in the matter, I set about devising how 
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best I might transplant myself into the neigh- 
bourhood of Fo: and Foxdale,Castie, 

“ By purest accident I alighted one day on Dr. 
Durham's advertisement in a London medical 
journal. 

“Tt was indeed a wonderful chance—the very 
opportunity I was seeking. Nothing, in fact, 
could well have been more propitious. 

“ That advertisement I answered ini mediately ; 
and the result, Lord Beaumanoir, is already 
known to you. At least, there ia little more to 
relate. 

“ Once here, with Dr. Durham, and under his 
convenient roof, I should have time to look 
about me as it were, opportunities for recon- 
noitring, and so forth, 

“Sul, Dfelt all the while that I was somethivg 
of an impostor in the good doctor's household. 
His hearty aud apparently wosuspecting kindness 
only helped to make mattera worse for me, Ina 
very short while J could no longer endure the 
wretchedness of the deception, the false position ; 
and so one day I threw myself upon his generosity, 
and confided to him. the history of my life, 
confessed without reserve why I was in Foxdale 
—in brief, everything, 

“From that hour the doctor was my firm 
friend, my staunch ally and adviser, promising to 
assist me to the utmost of his ability. 

“His advice was—‘Be as watchful, yet as 
patient as you can, for the present. Do not show 
yourself too much abroad in the place, especially 
among the vlder inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood ; and, depend upon it, if you are not in too 
— a hurry, everythiog will work round by 

egrees and come right to your satisfaction, in 
the long run. As things are just now, 1 wou'd 
not counsel a too eudden surprise—caution aud 
prudence, for the present, are best.’ 

“ I have followed the doctor’s advice through- 
out, and fiud myself at last ia Foxdale Castle. I 
can readily understand now,” the poor lad said 
more gently, looking up long and wistfully at 
Raoul’s portrait, “ why it was that Dr. Durham 
evineed ao little astonishment when I intrusted 
to him the story of my mother’s life aad the 
subsequent history of my own.” 

Silent, with folded arms, he remained gazing 
upward at the picture; his head thrown back 
proudly, a moisture in his eloquent eyes. 

And that,” epoke he, in a distinct undertone 
that vibrated on the tense silence of the room 
“was the mar who broke my mother’s heart.” 

Suddeniy a low cry rang through the library. 
Raoul was standing erect, his long weak arms 
outstretched, 

The yearning love in his haggard face, which 
is now but a wan shadow of the handsome one in 
the portrait, was a touching sight to see just 
then. 

“My son, my own dear son,” he cried, in 
imploring accents, “can you—can you not find it 
in your heart to forgive me ¢” 

Still the tall figure of “ Lyulph Lynne” stood 
there unrelenting and immovable; hie arms 
crossed and close pressed to his breast ; his beau- 
tiful stormy eyes uplifted to his father’s 
portrait. 

‘* She forguve me,” Raoul pleaded-—“ you have 
said so, And if she herself could do that, it 
should not be—oh, my son !---so difficult a thing 
for you. ‘Let the dead past bury its dead,’ and 
—and try now to love me a litile for—for her 
sake,” he broke off very humbly. 

And my brother raised his hands again, and 
covered his face from the light. 

I watched a sad, tender smile steal slowly over 
those stern-set lips. I discerned sure tokens of 
relenting and pardon in the moody yet wistful 
eyes. 
co then the young man turned suddenly ; his 
lips apart; and hisowmarms ... . 

But, ah no! I know not what bappened then; 
for I rose hurriedly from my seat by the hearth- 
side, and, glidiug away and closing the door 
noiselessly behind me, left father and son 


together. 
In‘that supreme. hour it was better for them 


60, 
The words of forgiveness and reconciliation 
between them could be spoken far better so. 











Yes—the two were at last with each other, and 
ARNOT... 8/0 3. 0:-t 

There—that is precisely what took place this 
afternoon ; or, at avy rate, as nearly so as I can 
remember ! 

From the bottom of my heart I cry out 
gratefully,— 

* Thanks and praise be unto Him who, in His 
own good time and season, ordereth all things for 
the best.” 

‘Mr, Lyane ’~-as one cannot help calling him 
still—has gone back to Foxdaie now, but will 
return hither at the end of the week to take up 
his abode with us for good and all; will return, 
IT mean, as Ravul’s son and heir—‘‘ Mr. Lynne,” 
then, no longer; but Lyalph, Viscount Eden- 
bridge, the acknowledged future master of Fux- 
dale Castle. 

Raoul himself, seemingly, is not the least bit 
the worse for the trying ordea! and excitement of 
to-day. 

His great good fortune, as te rightly calls it 
indeed, has brought him fresh strength, new life, 
it would appear. 

A glimmer of his old light-heartedness and 
humour revived in him to-night when he com- 
pared himself whimsicaily te Pelycrares, 

Oh, dear me! how sleepy am I, and how my 
hand aches wiih cramp from holding the pen 
for so long 

I must close and lock this book at once, and 
seek my pillows now—I have no doubt that my 
slumbers will be sound enough ! 

Once more | kneel and say,— 

“ Thank Heaven for the saving merey vouch 
safed unto our nawe and race.” 

The old house has been rescued from a threat- 
ened doom, and the Earls of Beaumauoir sha! 
live again. 

October 171h.—All Foxdale, naturally, is alive 
and ringing with the news——«b least, so I am 
told. 

Everyone, both old and young, rich and poor 
alike, is talking of Lord Beaumanoir’s newly- 
found son. 

Dr. Durham himself says that he is beset with 
questions, everywhere, and that all his time is 
wasted now ip ceaseless gossip. 

Well, who indeed can wonder } 
marvellous thing ! 

And the Castile here, too, is literally besieged ; 
good folk, esger with their congratulations and 
inquiries, arrive at every hour of the day ; people 
from Slingford and Lower Revelstoke also ; but 
my brother Raoul, of course, will see none of 
them as yet—-and ao, all unsupported and alone, 
I bave to confront and satisfy ‘the inquisitive 
crew, 

But I ougat not te complain, It is most kind 
and. neighbourly of them to come, after all. 

They really seem quite as happy and delighted 
a3 we ourselves are, over this greatand unlooked- 
for event in our family. 

“Poor Rupert Desborough,” Raoul said 
thoughtfully to-day ; “itis lucky the sea divides 
us! He little dreame how near he and his chil 
dren have been to possession, Such a disappoint- 
ment, had he known, would have been over- 
whelming now.” 

“Lucky, indeed, dear Raoul,” I answered 
lightly ; “for as thiugs have eo providentially 
turned out, you will now live to see your own 
grandchildren, my brother, making joyous the 
old rooms at Foxdale Castile,” 

‘Ab mo, Aune,” he answered mournfully, 
“that, my poor sanguine old woman, is a bless- 
ing, ® concession, I cannot, must not count upon. 
I must be content with what I have been per- 
mitted to see. Don’t teach me to become dis- 
satisfied with present mercies—don't set me 
haukering for others that may not be. I have 
grown accustomed to listening for the footfall of 
death, as it were ; and--and don’t look so sad 
Anne dear, I can die in peace, never fear, when 
my time shallcome. What havelI to linger for 
now? Iam content, Acne, more than content!” 

To-morrow “Mr, Lynne” will retura to us. 


Truly it is a 


| Raoul, of course, is looking forward feverishly to 


to-morrow, The dear lad’s rooms are awept and 
garnished—they have been arranged and made 
nice for him under my own supervision, 

How odd, and yet how pleasant, it will be fo 
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us to have him living always in the house with | 
Raou! and me—after ao many years of unbroken 
loneliness, too—his invalid father and his old- 
fashioned, middle-aged Aunt Aune ! 

I pray that the’ boy may not find us dull, or 
the time hang heavily upon his hands. 

“Orabbed age and youth,” eays Shakespeare 
somewhere, “ canvobt live together.” 

Yet somehow ! have nob much fear—my heart is 
tolerably easy on that score. 

There is plenty of work to be done—his father’s 
unavoidably neglected work—dnd my woman’s 
instinct tells me that our Jad will do it well. 

So with his duty and his new life before him 
all will be well, I know 

Sunpay, October 19th,—Just one week ago to- 
night | took my courage in both hands, as the 
French say, and spoke to my brother Raoul of 
the old days and Griselda Lynne. 

Only a week ago, and yet now her son— 
ur long-lost Edenbridge, the stranger that was, 
the exile from his father’s house for so many 
weary years—is Raoul’s acknowledged and well- 
beloved son also, and is actually living here with 
usat Foxdale Castle ! 

We have spent a very peaceful and happy 
Sabbath evening, we three together. 

Lyulph-—-or Edenbridge, as his proud father 
delights to call him—has been telling us more 
about his boyhood ; and we, his father and I, 
have been listening to these further reminis- | 
cences of his with the deepest interest, 

He says that, in reality, he was christened 
“ Lyulph Raoul,” and it was good to hear that ! 

“ Lyulph,” it appears, was an old family name 
with his mother’s people, and that is the reason 
he bears the two. 

And actually, to-night, he apologised frankly 
for his brusque behaviour on the memorable 
occasion of hia first being presented to me—I 
mean on that evening of the Durbams’ dinner | 
party. 

Dear, dear me! Why, bless the Jad! asif I 
had thought twice about the matter since; or, 
even if I had, what, pray, could it signify } 

“You really must try to forgive me, Lady 
Anne,” he said, in the grave yet winning way 
which is peculiarly his own, “for Iam eure that 
you can understand things more clearly now. 

“You eee, I had begged Dr. Durham before- 
hand not to make me known to you, unless you 
yourself of your own free will should request the 
introduction ; because 1 wished very much to 
ascertain whether you would notice me in any 
way of your own accord. 

‘Dr. Durham was of opinion that you would 
he certain to do so; and he was right. Indeed, 
it would be stating searcely too much to say that 
I believe his chief aim in arranging that party at 
his own house was that you and J, Lady Anne, 
should meet--his tact and good-heartednese are 
beyond all praise. 

“He has shown himeelf throughout the truest 
of friends to me. I feel deeply that I cau never 

epay him for all that he has done in my behalf, 

“In fact, Lowe him everything.’ 


(To be continued.) 








INVENTORS seem never to become weary in their 
eiforte to construct some form of submarine craft 
that will be at once manageable, safe and capable 
of supplying the necessary air for those who 
operate it. One of the latest claimants for pub- 
lic notice is made after the popular cigar-shaped 
model. In addition to the sailing apparatus, it 
has an attachment which answers the purpose of 
wheele or rollers. An observation tube, that 
may be fixed at any angle, is one of the features 
of this invention. Ib isa tube large enough to 
hold a man, who is drawn up to the highest end 

f the tube by @ pulley and tackle. Through 
the glass top he views the surroundings and 
directs the moverments of the boat. This craft | 
is not only suited to the uses of a torpedo boat, 
but is useful for doing all sorts of under-water 
work, examining foundations, raiging wrecks, and 
discovering much in deep-water mysteries that 
has hitherto been imperfectly understood or | 
practically unknown. 





HELEN’S DILEMMA, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tae sehoolroom was a bright, cheerful place, 
with plenty of light, a blazing fire, and a well- 
spread tea-table. A fair, pretty, but dis- 
contented-looking girl was seated before the tea- 
pot, sipping her tea and reading a novel 
alternately ; and another girl, of about twelve, 
with pert, sharp features, searching little hazel 
eyes, and a profuse mass of bright red hair, was 
making herself a delicious concoction with the 
aid of the cream-ewer and sugar-basin. Both 
raised their eyes as the door opened and Blanche 
and the stranger came into the room. 

“This is your new governess, Loo-Loo,” she 
said, blandly. 

“Bother! I don't want any more er- 
nesses,” returved she of the ruddy locks, glaring 
alternately at Helen and her sister, and making 
no effort to rise. 

“And this ie my sister Kate,” proceeded 
Blanche, calmly. “Katie, I will leavs Miss 
Brown with you now, as you know we are going 
out to dinner. I daresay she will have another 
cup of tea, Au revoir,” and so saying she went 
out, shut the door after her, leaving our heroine 
to her fate. 

* Will you have teai” said Katie, pushing 
away her book, and staring hard at her guest. 

“Thanks. I should like some very much,” 
returned Helen. 

“You look as if you had had no dinner /” 
said Loo-Loo, suddenly, seeing Helen help 
herself to a solid piece of cake. ‘“ Had you!” 
imperiously. 

“Well, to be honest with you, I have not 
dined, but this will do floors well!” replied 


“T soy ! what ashame you have had nothing 
downstairs ; just like them! Kitty, ring the 
bell.” 

” Do not mind anything for me!’’ said Helen, 
hastily, “TI like tea and bread-and- butter better 
thau anything else,” 

“Then your tastes are not luxurious!” 
remarked Katie. “ And it is well for you they 
are not. Isuppose you have seen your room?” 
she asked, in a marked manner. 

“ Yes ; it will do very well, indeed.” 

“You came in the tax-cart; we saw you. 
Father wanted to send the carriage for you, 
bub mother would not hear of it. I suppose 
Toke nearly talked your head off. He is the 
greatest gossip in the parish.” 

' He did not tell me much gossip. I am too 
much of a stranger for that.” 

“ By-the-way, I suppose you saw Dolly—I 
mean our brother Augustus!” asked Loo-Loo, 
pointedly. 

“ Yes,” 

“T wonder which faction you will belong to-— 
the upstairs or the dowz. Blanche and Dolly, 
or Katie and me?” 

“To both I hope!” returned Helen, with a 


| the new governess, 


| amile. 


“That will be impossible. We are fire and 
water, Weare the fire,” pointing to herself and 
sister, ‘they are the water. Dad favours us— 
the mater backs them.” 

“Tam sure you tre joking !” said Helen, with 
an incredulous face. 

“ Half-joke—whole earnest, as you'll see.” 

“ By-the-way, Miss Brown, you came home 
with our poor cousin—your namesake!” said 
Katie, making an effort to stem her sister’s con- 
fidences. “Tell us about her. 
her well? Was she nicet” 

“Yos! I knew her very well, but I would 
rather not talk about her,” replied Helen, with 
her eyes on her plate. “It was all so sudden, 
It ig a painful subject!” 

“Mother meant her to have married Dolly,’’ 
said Loo-Loo, with easy loquaciousness. ‘“ Now 
he will have to fall back on Miss Fox.” 

“Miss Fox! Noneouse! he hasn’b a chance 
against Rupert !”’ returned her sister, scorn- 
fully. 

Yer! I know ehe’s dead spoons on him, but 


And you knew | 
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he won't come up to the scratch, in spite of ber 
thousands ; so I y she will find a loaf, 


in the ae of ety better than no bread |” 
lied thie terrible young person. 

ree My dear child, you must not talk like this!” 

expostulated Helen. “ Where did you pick up 

such ideas and such slang?” 

“You can’t stop me if I choose to swear /” 
said this delightfu! pupil, ——- her elbows on 
the table, and grinning at Helen defianily. 
“ However, I like the looks of you, and if you 
are as nice as you look I don’t say but that you 
and I may get on together very comfortably ?” 

“If will give up slang we shall get on 
famously!” replied Helen, with animation. 

Presently the tea things were removed, and 
the three girls drew round the fire, and for the 
first time Helen noticed that Katie, with her 
dainty little figure, her pretty, haughty-looking 
face, is lame—fearfully lame. 

Something seems astray with one of her hips, 
and she walks with a halt, by the aid of a guid. 
headed cane. 

Poor Katie! she is always called “ Poor 
Katie.” This may seccouat for her distaste for 
society, her aversion to strangers, her keen, 


satiri¢al ton her biting sarcasms, Luckily 
for Helen she found favour in the eyes of her 
future companione. 


She was young, and gay, aud pretty—very 
different to their former governess.; very firm, 
very conscientious. She ruled by kindness, nor 
showed she ruled—guiding and restraining her 
wild, impetuous pupil with the most delicate of 
hands. 

She soon obtained a wonderful influence over 
Loo-Loo, who bent her stiff neck to the yoke to 
the amazement of all, and, persuaded by Helen’s 
entreaties and arguments, seriously applied 
herself to her long-neglected lessons for four 
hours every day. 

The afterucons were free, and mapy very 
charming excursions were made by the trio 
in the schoolroom in Katie’s little pony car- 


riage. 

Their favourite drive was over to Cargew, 
about three miles off. Here they would put 
up Punch, the pony, and ramble about the house, 
the gardens, or the path, returning to tea in the 
housekeeper’s room with Mrs. Bance, a portly and 
good-natured dame, who had grown hoary in the 
service of the Lynns, 

During the spring they made many visits to 
C 


w. 
a. Despard and her eldest daughter and 
son were in London for the season, and Mr, 
Despard and the young people were left to their 
own devices, 

He was a hale, bluff, hearty gentleman, with a 
very red face and very white whiskers, and 
rejoiced in a voice like Boreas himself, He very 
frequently joined ‘the party in the schoolroom at 
tea-time, or invited them all to dine with him 
in the library, and it was very plain to see that 
his daughter Katie, cripple though she was, was 
the very apple of his eye. 

Bocks, painting materials, jewellery, and costly 
presents’ were loaded upon her after each fiying 
visit to the metropolis, 

Cargew is fitly described in the county guide- 
book, but a few words must be said about ii 
here. Itis ap by a long avenue, winding 
in and out for more than a mile through @ 
demesne of picturesque undulations, and adorned 
with magnificent old trees, se or in 
clumps, or in long lines, like files of forest 
veterans, The house is built of dark red brick 
(nearly brown with age), is large and eng 
and surrounded on two sides by a moat, 
covered with water lilies ; on the other sides its 
deep-mullioned windows look out upon the 
avenue and on a long-terraced garden, with old- 
fashioned, close-set ledges, and flights of shallow 
steps, leading down to the fountain, and fish- 
pond below ; peacocks etill suuned themselves on. 
the broad walks; beds of fragrant old-world 
flowers gave forth their me to the desert 
air; the gardens were still ‘‘ kept up” with the 
most scrupulous care, and were one of the sigits. 
of the county. 


The interior of Cargew was in k with ite 


surroundings ; apparently nothing later than the 
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reign of Queen Anne had been added to the fur- 
niture. 

The entrance hall was immense—as large as a 
bell-room! The walls, covered with odd, old 
family pictures, short- race horses and 
favourite hunters. 

Numerous trophies of the hall were to be seen. 
Battered casques, old coate of armour were 
ravged about in various and not a few 
dusty fags and standards depended from the 
jofty oaken gailing. ; 

The geography of the house was most involvgd: 
There were the state apartments, the diniBg- 
rooms, the white drawing-room, all on the d 
fl 


oor. 

Upstairs there were the north and south and 
east wings devoted to great bed-rooms, winding 
passages, cupboards, aud nurseries and boudoirs, 

The celebrated picture gallery occupied the 
whole length of the west wing, and contained 
eome very valuable paintings and family portraits 
by Holbein, Vandyke, Gainsborough, &. 

The Lynn family mustered in great force, and 
good looks had certainly been their portion in no 
small 

Soldiers there were in plenty, beauties with 
doves on their fingers, beauties very much una- 
dorned, beauties in powder and hoop. 

This gallery was the favourite haunt of the 

isaes and Helen. 

They knew the history of almost every portrait, 
and each had her special aversion and her special 
favourite ; and they would sit in the deep-mul- 
lioned window at the end looking over the moat, 
and warmly argue the merits ani demerits of 
each other’s choice, 

Katie was in fevour ‘of a atern, elderly, bub 
striking-looking man with a pointed beard and 
ruff. 


" He looks as if he had some brains,” she said, 
“Be was Admiral Lynn, who helped to chase 
the Spanish Armada in the time of good Queen 

Bers.” 

“ Fancy going to sea in a lace ruff!” said Loo- 
Loo, contemptuously. ‘ He is a regular old fogie, 
and not to be compared to my man ip the splen- 
did uniform of the white mourquetaires |” 

“Horrid renegade! Why did he serve in a 
foreign army? I would be ashamed to own 
hia {” said Katie, with a decisive thump of her 
stick, “His picture should be burnt!” 

re. he found that the times were out 
of joint at home,” said Helen; “ but I wonder 
you have not chosen that cavalier over there ! 
The one with his hand on: his sword, and the 
crimson scarf !”” 

“Sir Everard! Oh! is that your taste? Then 
you will admire Rupert, for he is the very image 
of that particular ancestor. He has the same 
shaped face, the same dark eyes, and is every bit 
as good looking |” said Katie, impressively. 

“There isa horrid story about him though ! 
They say that he discovered that his wife was 
concealing some one in some of the old secret 
neoks in the house—that he found a man’s glove 
iv her bedroom, and he failed to make her con- 
feas. Hekilled her in hie rage—flung her out of 
one of these windows into the moat, they say ; 
end when, afterwards, it came out that the man 
in hidiog was her Roundhead brother, he shot 
himself in an agony of remorse!” said Loo-Loo, 
quoting verbatim from Mre. Bance’s oft-told tale 
with considerable complacency. 

“They say they both walk,” observed Katie, 
with deep gravity; ‘on moonlight nights are 
to be met in this gallery—she protesting on her 
knees, and he beside himself with jealous fury. 
That is she over there, with the white satin petti- 
coat and smiling face. Poor gvoul! she little 
dreamt of the fate that was in store for her! 
at her shrieking and clinging to the window- 
8 ' 

“ No one could believe anything bad of him. 
to judge from his face!” said Helen, rising and 
surveying the picture with steady scrutivy. 

“Do you remark how the eyes follow you 

- everywhere? From whatever point you look at 
Lim he is looking at you /” said Loo-Loo. 

“That is a sign of a well-painted portrait,” 
remarked Katie, sententiously. ‘‘ There's nothing 
supernatural in that. Dear me! how long the 





evenings are getting! I feel as if it were tea- 


time, Supposiag we forget these musty old 
people, and adjourn downstairs |" 

And, notwithstanding her little tapping stick 
and painful limp, she led the way out of the 
gallery at a rapid pace, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T cae it a beastly shame—a deasély shame |” 
said Loo-Loo, flurrying into the school-room and 
banging the door after her, a few days later, and 
nahin’ in a loud, agerieved tone, 

** Oh, fie, fie, Loo-Loo!” said Helen, looking 
up from her painting—a bunch of wild flowers 
that she and Katie were copying in friendly 
emulation, 

“Well, what is it now?” asked Katie, as she 
washed out her brush. 

‘© You know, the fancy-ball next week?” ex- 
claimed Loo-Loo, tragialy 

“ Are we deaf, dumb, and blind!” said 
Katie, ironically. “Have we heard of anything 
else for the last month? Have not our brains 
been ransacked for suitable characterat Have 
not our histories, ancient and modern, gone 
round the parish? Are we not heartily sick of 
the whole affair, my good girl }” 

“Well, what do you think?" said Loo-Loo, 
restiag her elbows on the table, and gazing at 
the two girls impressively. ‘ Dolly and Blanche 
have persuaded the mater to put up a lot of 
people for the great event. Our rooms are 
wanted 


“And we are to-sleep out in the garden!” 
interrupted Katie, with a laugh. 

‘No, nol Mrs. Bance is to have the honour 
of our company, and we are to be colonised at 
Cargew—for two days! Pray what do you 
think of that?” 

“T think it is an excellent idea! I have not 
the smallest objection!” replied. Katie, after a 
moment's reflection, “It will be a nice little 
change, and we will be ou of all the fuss.” 

**But I wanted to see the dresses,” grumbled 
Loo- Loo, 

“Nonsense!” said her sister. “There are 
wardrobes full of old clothes at Cargew, and we 
will dress you up to your heart’s covtent |” 

The Middletons, and the Vanes, aud the 
Somersets are coming |” whined Loo-Loo, still 
unconsoled. 

“And what if they are? I'm sure J don’t 
want to see them!” said Katie. “We shall 
bave by far the best of it at Cargew, you will 
see. Cheer up! Cheer up!” 

**Y won't sleep by myself—that’s flat/” said 
her sister, defiantly. 

“Well, if you are a good girl, you shall sleep 
with me, so there is something to look forward 
to!” said Helen, looking up witha smile. “ And 
now, my dear Loo-Loo, it is time for you to learn 
your lessons,” 

The great day came at last—the date of the 
Duke of Duchester’s fancy-ball, and early in 
the afternoon our young friends had driven over 
to Oargew, and taken possession.of the large bed- 
rooms opening into each other, unpacked their 
small belongings, and made themselves entirely 
at home. They dined in Sir Rupert's special 
apartment—a sunny room with wide bay-windows 
facing south, lined with low, oaken book-cases, 
aud furnished with simple severity ; a writing- 
table, a round table, a few deep, old, red leather 
chairs, a few rare prints ; lots of pipes over the 
chimney-piece, a vast assortment of eworde and 
daggere bristling in stars on the walls ; tiger and 
bear-skins strewn about the floor—essentially a 
man’s sanctum ! 

After dinner they lounged about the terrace, 
fed the peacocks ; and oh! happy thought! hur- 
ried upstairs as the daylight waned, and routed 
among the old wardrobes for the dresses and 
decorations of a bygone age. 

They would all dress up for supper !—this was 
Katie’s idea; and it was carried out, despite 
Helen’s remonstrances, that she could not think 
of wearing the garments of Sir Rapert’s ances- 
tors. Would not dream of taking such a 
liberty. 

“ Ridiculous nonsense !” said Loo-Loo who was 





standing amid a heap of old brocades with a pair~ 
of high-heeled slippers in her hands, “ Rupert 
lete us do as we please with all the old rubbish. 
We had a lot over at home for our charades. 
There’s enough to dress the whole county here ! 
Come, make your choice. For mercy aake look 
at Katie in the brocade with the pink and blue 
roses the size of cauliflowers,” pointing to her 
sister, who was rapidly transforming hereelf, by 
means of flour, cork, and paint, intoa lady of the 
last century. and was in‘ensely abeolteed ta her 
own reflection, ‘I shall have this brown and 
gold with the pink petticoat.” 

“Well, if I must,I must. I think this white 
satin and gold body and Lrain over the cauary- 
coloured petticoat, and these funny little shoes, 
and that bit of old lace, will just complete my 
costume. No one is to look at anyone till we are 
all dressed. We will meet at supper—is not that 
the agreement?” Helen said, bundling up ber 
finery and quitting the apartment. 

Half an-hour later she made her appearance 
downstairs, walking very slowly into the library 
with her train over her arm. 

She made a deep reverence to the two sisters, 
Their exclamations of surprise and delight were 
warmly echoed by Mra. Bance, who loudly assured 
Helen that she was, for all the world, like one of 
the pictures in the gallery come down out of its 
frame, 

Certainly it would have been hard to find any- 
thing prettier to look at thao Miss Helen Brown. 
She wore a low, white satin body, rounded on her 
shoulders, and finished off with a little lace fichu; 
the elbow sleeves were also garnished with deep 
ruffles to match ; a long sweeping train, over a 
bright yellow satin, revealing the daintiest little 
feet in yellow silk stockings and very pointed 
yellow shoes ; her wavy hair was pulled low over 
her forehead to resemble the style of coiffeur of 
the time of Charles the Second ; a French velvet 
round her wrists and throat, and a bunch of 
crimson roses in her breast, completed her cosa- 
tume. 

When suppar was over they played whist, 
thea they rummaged among the books; and 
finally, about bedtime, they vegan to tell ghost 
stories, 

Katie seemed to bave auy number at her fin- 
gers’ ends, and each more grialy and blood-cur- 
dling thau the last. 

Loo-Loo sat a transfixed listener, with staring 
eyes and open mouth, and a face expressive of the 
livelitet apprehension ; but Helen laughed every 
story in ite turn to seorn, suggeeted lobster sup- 
pere, nightmare, sleep-walking—iu short, every- 
thiug but ghosts; but Katie and Loo-Loo were 
both firm believers, and not tobe laughed at with 
impunity. They became argumentative—-hot— 
finally, angry. 

** Tt is all very well to talk,” said Katie, scorn- 
fully. “One is courageous enough in company, 
and over this roaring big fire, and in a well- 
lighted room, but if you have the coursege of 
your opinions show it. Will you go alone, with- 
out a light, to the very end of the picture gallery 
and bring me my fav, which I left in the window 


seat? Come now.” 

“Why nots? I accept your challenge,” said 
Helen, standing up, aud pushing back her 
chair. 


Just as she got to the door she lightly kissed 
the tips of her fingers to the girls at the fire, and 
saying,— 

“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Billi for ever, fare thee well,” 


iminediately disappeared. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and about half 
past twelve o'clock, as she eped upstairs, flew 
along the empty corridors, and clattered down 
the steps leading to the picture gallery. 

Patter, patter, patter, went her little high- 
heeled shoes, all down between the two rows of 
staring pictures-—-some of which were in bright 
light and some in shadow. 

“Jt ia certainly very creepy,” slic said to her- 
self; aud what a noise her shoes made in the 
dead, oppressive silence. 

She had almost reached the end of her journey. 
Her hand was already stretched out for her prize 
when it suddenly cawned upon her highly-strung 
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eenses that someone was standing in the embrasure 
of the window—a man with folded arms and a 
dark resolute face--a man in a steel cuirags and 
crimson sash—one of the pictures—Sir Everard 
himself. 

Her heart literally stopped beating for a second 
and then went on in loud, audible thumps. Still 
stretching out her hand to snatch the fan, she 
was about to turn and flee, but she was held 
fast. 

A grasp of iron encircled her 
figure spoke, ; 

“So we have met at last, madam,” it eaid, 
with slow distinctness. 

Helen trembled like areed shaken in the wind, 
and was unsble to articulate a word. 

“Whether in the body or the spirit, you do 
not stir from here till you wake known your 
uame and errand.” 

“Release me! let me go,” cried Helen, vainly 
struggling to free her hand, ‘ Whoever you are, 
you have no right to detain—I coramund you to 
release mie.” 

“T will leb you go on one condition, my pretty, 
trembling little ghost,” said the cavalier, gazing 
down into her face of agonised horror. ‘‘ Whoever 
you are you must give me # kiss,” drawing her 
nearer to him 

She looked at him paralysed with fear. Yes, 
he was the very self-same Sir Everard who was 
said to walk in the gallery, even tothe smallest 
details of his creas, 

There could be no possible mistake! as she 
gazed at him with eyes nearly glazed with horror, 


wrist, and the 


fe stooped forward with a smile and pressed her | 


lips with his black moustache. 

“Now you may go,” he said, with a gestureoi 
farewell. 

She needed no second bidding, Two minutes 
later, Helen bad burst into the library as if a 
whole legion of spectres were in hot pursuit, 

Panting for breath, aud white as her gown, she 
cast herself into a chair, and, holding her hand 
to her heart, exclaimed,— 

‘*] bave seen him |” 

“Seen whom!” cried the two girls, simul- 
taneously, 

“Seen Sir Everard. He was atihe end of the 
long gallery Ob, it has nearly killed me! Lock,” 
she added, her voice rising to a little ecrenm— 
‘there he is again.” 

And at that instant the opposite door opened, 
and the cavalier calmly walked into the room. 

Rupert,” exclaimed his cousins, rieing, with 
great amazement, “Who would hav» expected 
to see you here to-night ?—~and in fancy dress] 
Where did you drop from {” 

“T came from the ball; I had had enough of 
it, My aunt told me you were here; but I 
thought you would all have been in your beds 
hours ago,” 

“Then it was you who have just given Helen 
euch an awful fright }"” said Loo Loo, pointing 
to where Helen sat still white and trembling. 

* Pardon me, it was just the other way,” he 
replied, bowing in her direction. “I was cross- 
ing the gallery to go to my own room, when I 
heard a patter, patter of high-heeled shoes com- 
ing down the gallery, and then 1 beheld the whito 
lady advancing towards me with the utmost 
speed, can assure youl very nearly fainted. 
However, [ am delighted to find that my feare 
wers unfounded, and that she is rea! flesh and 
blood, May Ihave the houour of an introduc- 
ion, in the form of a fellow mortal ?” he added, 
looking at Katie. “ Please assure your friend 
that T am a solid fact,” 

“Miss Brown, our governess-—~Sir Rupert 
Lynn.” 

Helen made a very faint inclination of her 
head. She had by no means forgiven Sir Rupert 
tor the awful fright he had given her, her heart 
was beating loudly still—and then the kise he had 
dared to take! At the mere recollection the 
blood mounted to her pale cheeks, 

Sir Rupert gazed in incredulous amazement, 
and then said,—— 

“ Pray forgive me, Miss Brown, for the start I 
must have given you—it was wholly uopre- 
meditated,” laying down his broad-leafed hat, 
and taking a chair beside her. 

“It was partly our fault,” interrupted Katie, 








“ We dressed up for fun, thie evening ; and then, 
from old femily picture, we got to talking about 
ghosts, and Helen declared she did not. believe in 
them !—-so we dared her to go to the end of the 
picture-gallery alone, and she accepted the 
challenge with the result you see!” looking over 
at her friend, who la: in her chair, and 
still eeemed almost as if she were about to faint. 

“T assure you, I’m awfully sorry, Miss Brown,” 
said her host, looking full into her face with his 
handsome dark eyes, “I thought, at firet, you 
were & ghost, and I was determined to make you 
stand and deliver ; then, when I saw you were 
mortal, I imagined you to be some girl who was 
playing « trick on me, and I was determined to 
pay you out. Will you forgive me!" he asked, 
humbly. 

“J cannot forgive you altogether | ” said Helen, 
with scarlet cheeks, and witheut raising her eyes 

“ What nonsense, Helen! Of course you will 
forgive him—he only gave you a little fright !” 
exclaimed Katie, indignantly, innocently unaware 
of the livtle kiss. “ How odd that you should 
meet in such a way—masquerading, aud both in 
the characters that belong ‘specially to the 
gallery.’ ” 

“ Young ladies ! young ladies !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bance, opening the library door, and speaking in 
a shocked voice, “' Is it possible that you are not 
in your beds houra ago? Whatever are you 


| doing sit'ing up like this? I have been so busy 
| getting Sir Ruapert’s room aired that 1 forgot 


all about you till I saw the light under the door, 
and heard voices! ” 

‘Mrs, Bance, I have been the innocent meaus 
of giving Mise Brown a terrible fright,” said Sir 
Rupert. ‘She must have some wine—a glass of 
that old Madeira,”-—Helen made a quick gesture 
of dissent, and an effort to rise—" and, indeed, I 
think we would ai be the better for a little 
supper. Do you think you can forage out any- 
thing for us in the larder ¢” 

‘Well, Sir Rupert, I'll see what I can do. 
There’s a cold raised pie and a fruit tart. But 
I’m sure late suppers, and these hours, are not 
the thing for Miss Loo Loo!” said Mrs, Banee, 
with a glance of respectful remonstrance, 

“ Nonsense, Mrs, Banee! Late suoper and 
late hours will just suit me down to the ground! 
And I'!l come. and help you to carry up the 
things---Marks is in her. first. sweet sleep, of 
course!” said Loo-Loo, bounding out of the 
room like a young kangaroo. 

“ Now, Rupert, tell me how you came here { 
where you came from { and what you have been 
doing ”’ said Katie, leaniug back in her chair, 
and gazing at her cousin iwperiously, 

“ How I came here is your first question }~I 
came in a fly from the King’s Head, Torchester, 
Where [ came from is question number twof I 
came from the Duke’s ball; I only landed at 
Dover this morning, and as | had a dress and anu 
invitation, | went with some friends, I stayed an 
hour, saw all the mest wonderful costumes, saw 
your mother-—-who, by-the-bye, is going to send 
for you at cock-crow™to-morrow--and feeling 
rather done up after my long journey, I thought 
I would go home and turn in, as I was nob very 
keen about dancing }” 

“ Wasu’t Bance in a fine state of fuss when 
you walked in?” 

“Oh, Bance is used to it,” he replied, lightly ; 
“and I sent my things, my baggage, over from 
Torchester early in the evening; so she had some 
warning.” 

“ Was it a good ball?” 

“Yes, it seemed going off all right—awfully 
crowded, of course,” 

“I suppose Flora Fox was there }” 

“ I suppose she was,” he answered with a smile, 
“ Holloa, here comes supper at last! Loo-Loo 
bearing the fruit tart.” 

Mise Brown now rose, and declining wine, 
supper, or any refreshment, bade the company 
good-night, and retired, very much to everybody's 
disappointment. 

“Now, Rupert,” said Loo-Loo, drawing her 
chair close up to her cousin, with a confidential 
hitch. ‘Tell ue what you think of her? and 
give me a good helping of pie, and plenty of paste 
and gravy.” 

"J& you méan Miss Brown, I could not pos- 





sibly express any opinion on so shorten acquaint. 
ance. She must be a very remarkable character, 
to have been your governess for six whole 
months, and to be able to retain her situation 
and her reason |”? he added, with a laugh, 

“ She is rot a bit like what you expected to 
see, is she?’’ asked Katie. ‘“ You had no idea 
she would be so pretty, had you !—and she is 
twice as nice as she looks |” i r 

"Dolly told me she was a stunner—an out-and- 
outer !—in a confidential moment ; go I was not 
utterly unprepared.” 

4 don’t you think she is awfully pretty?” 
asked Loo-Loo, who had great respect for her 
cousin’s opinion. 

“1 don’t think we ought to discues her in this 
way,” he replied, evasively. ‘‘ Let me tell you 
about all the pretty things I have brought you 
from Constantinople—silver filagree, slippers 
and eweets,” 

* Oh | have you? you dear, duck of a Rupert !” 
said Loo-Loo, clapping ker hands, overwhelming 
him with questions, and entirely forgetting her 
governess’s looks, 

But all the time Rupert was saying to himself 
“That Miss Brown was simply the loveliest girl 
he had ever seen—such eyes, such a profile, such 
acarrisge! The réle of governess was a gross 
misfit for a young lady of her age and appearaiice. 
Who could she be ? Where did she come from?” 

A few diplomatic questions put him in com- 
mand of all the facts that his cousins could tell 
him. She came from Iudia—she was an orphan 
—she had no friends in this country; and she was 
very poor; but she was clever, accomplished, of 
avery bright disposition, and altogether and in 
every way charming. 

* And bow do she aud Blanche coalesce?” he 
asked with a curious smile. 

“Qh | they hardly see each other. We stay 
up in the schcolroom; and Helen very rarely 
goes to the drawing-room, unle«s she is required 
to play and sing, if there is company. She Aates 
it, L can tell you; but she has not had much of 
it, asthe mater avd Blanche were in London all 
spring—aud Dolly was a goed riddance ; he was 
always prowling about the schoolroom or the 

k bothering us, I don’t think» Helen likes 

im !” she added, inva burst of confidence. 

To this Rupert made no reply; bat mentally 
remarked to himeelf, “that he was by no means 
surprised at the ivtelligence.”” 

‘* There is one o'clock striking !”’ he exclaimed, 
rising. “Girls, you must go te bed,” he added, 
authoritatively, “I don't know what your 
mother would say to me if she were to hear of 
this midnight debauch!” So lighting their 
candles, be politely escorted them into their own 
corridor, and then wade his way to his own far 
distant apartment: As he walked down the 
long, echoing picture-gallery, he still seemed to 
see her flying towards him in the moonlight, a 
high resolve imprinted in her perfect face—she 
who was occupying a most unusual share of his 
thoughts—who subsequently appearead to him 
in more than one odd fantastic dream-~Helea 
Brown, his cousins’ beautiful governess f"! 





CHAPTER VIIE 


Tue next morning was a lovely, one, ia. the 
early part of June. At nine o'clock the three 
girls came trooping down to breakfast, which was 
laid out io the libcary, close to an open win- 
dow. ¥ 

A curious old tea-equipage (a veritable Queen 
Anne), choice old cups and saucers of delicate 
crown Derby china; hot cakes, home-cured ham, 
home-made preserves, and fresh eggs grace the 
board, grouped rouud a centrepiece filled with 
ferns and exquisite roses. x 

The host was already down, and was sitting 
half in and half out of the open window as they 


entered, 

Seen by broad daylight, without his bright 
cuiraes, fancy dress, and cavalier hat, he was a 
tall, slight, handsome young man, with dark eyes 
dark moustache, aud a singularly expressive face, 
dreased in a well-made, light morning suit, with 5 
bit of jessamine in his button-hole. 
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He immediately rose and greeted his cousins 
cordially -— their governess deferentially. He 
looked into her lovely eyes—there he saw that 
she hed by no means forgotten their little adven- 
ture of the previous night. 

She, too, was altered in appearance. She now 
wore a plaip, but well-fitting, white morning 
dress, her golden-brown locks pushed away from 
her low, broad forehead, and wound into a'tight, 
roassive, shining knot at the back of her classic 
head. 

Breakfast. was by no meaus as convivial as the 
late supper had been. Despite Rupert’s valiant 
endeavours to make conversation general, Miss 
Brown was as cold and irresponsive as the typical 
iceberg. 

It - a false position, a horrible position, their 
being here in this young man’s bouse—enter- 
tained by him. 

Of course it was accidental—but, nevertheless, 
it was exceedingly unpleasant ; and as to the 
scene in the picture-gallery—it simply would avt 
bear thinking about. 

After breakfast they roamed about the place, 
escorted by Sir Rupert, who paid a visit to the 
konnels avd released his old setters—Dash and 
Grouse—and was searly thrown down by them 
in the exuberaace of their delig!it. 

Then they went to the stables, where he was 
gladly recognised by his two hunters--Hero and 
Hussar. 

Gradually they made their way into the 
grounds, and then inte the garden; and Helen, 
in epite of herself, was drawn into the conversa 
tion, and found it impossible to resist the eeduc- 
tion of Sir Rupert’s manner. 

It is not alwayéa heavenly morniog in June, 
One is not always young aud walking with other 
happy young people in an old garden, that looks 
as if it were imported direct from fairyland, 

They visited the fish-ponds and fed the fish ; 
they loitered and dawdled about for nearly two 
hours, and then, Katie, seating herself. on the 
bottom etep of a shallow flight, desired Rupert 
to take Miss Brown to see the haunted tree, just 
by, and the lovers’ walk, “‘as she was too tired to 
walk another step! and Loo had gone in for 
another supply of bread for the fish,’ 

In spite of Helen’s disclaimers that “it would 
do another time,” she was led away by her h>st, 
conducted down the steps and along a shady 
walk, where old branching limes interlaced their 
arms overhead, and almost shut oud the sunlight. 
It was called the “ Jover’s walk,” and surely no 
pair of lovers, who ever breathed out vows of 
eternal constaucy, or pacéd, arm-in-arm, under- 
neath those.old trees, were ever as goodly to look 
on a8 the couple who now came down from the 
terrace, and passed into its cool shadow! They 
walked in deep meditation for at least five min- 
utes, and at last he spoke, 

“ Miss Brown,” he said, glancing at her, hastily 
“Tam glai to have a moment with you alone, to 
ask you to forgive me for—for my little mistake 
last night,” 

No answer, 

“Tt was entirely unintentional,” he pleaded, 
“Thad nob the smallest idea who you were, I 
thonght——-” 

“If you will promise. never to speak of it 
again,” broke in Helen, impatiently. “I will 
do my best to-—to—to—forget io, Yes, I will 
endeavour to forget,” she added tremulously. 

“ That is more than I shall do,” he rashiy ad- 
mitted, “I shall never forget it-—but, if I have 
your forgiveness, I can bear the recollection of it 
with fortitude.” 

“Sir Rupert!” exclaimed Helen, hastily. 
“Are you taking advantage of my position in 
your aunt’s house to s to mein @ manner 
you would not dare to do to any young lady 
whom you might think your equal.” 

She stopped, folded her hands before her, and 
looked at him with glowing cheeks and indignant 
eyes, 

“You quite mistake me, Miss Brown,” said 
her companion, — “T don’t know about 
' the word ‘dare,’ but I certainly would not care 
to make the sathe speech to any of the young 
ladies of my acquaintance—and you are their 
equal tn every sense of the word, in my opinion, 
if I have offeuded you, forgive me,” 


Again Helen made no reply, but, averting her 
face, walked on in silence. 

“ Here is the tree,” he said, as they came out 
in the avenue, and walking a few paces in the 
park, stood under a wide-spreading, very bright, 
copper beach. “The legend is, that a murder 
was committed beneath this tree, and that from 
being an ordinary green beech tree, it instantly 
took the colour of a reddish copper ; but [ cannot 
vouch for the truth of the statement,” he said, 
witha smile. “Have you made up your mind ? 
Are you going to forgive me?” he proceeded, 
“Come, Miss Brown, I did not think you were 
so hard to convince! You had better be on good 
terms with me, as when I am at home | spend 
half my time in the school-room at Kingscourt.” 

‘* You will have to obtain my permission now,” 
she said, a smile stealing round the corners of 
her lips, ‘I allow no idling.” 

“I promise never to intrude uninvited,4f you 
will be friends with me. Come, now holding 
out his hand—* I am making a great concession 
—it is to be peace, is it not?” 

“ Well, a truce at any rate,” she replied, put- 
ting her little hand in his. 

Alas! at whats mowent! Just as Mrs. Des- 
pard and Blanche were rolling past up the evenue 
reclining at almost full length in their luxurious 
landau. 

“Mamma, did you see shat?” cried Blanche, 
starting into bolt upright position, 

“What!” asked her mother, svappishly. 

“Rupert and Miss Brown! Under the beech 
tree, hand in hand,” she answered, with almost 
tragical solemnity. 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the matron, now 
thoroughly roused. “It must have been Katie ! 
Miss Brown is a singularly well-conducted young 
person, She never even speaks tv Dollie ; and 
that she and Rupert should already have roade 
such strides towards familiarity is simply pre- 
posterous, 

“ Woll, seeing is believing,”’ said her daugiter, 
accimoniously. ‘ Look back—-who are those 
people walking across the grass?” she asked, 
imperiously. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated her mother 
with unusual vehemence, ‘I can hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. It is Rupert and Miss Brown 
alone,” . 


OHAPTER 1X, 


Sis Rorverr and Helen were not long in reach- 
ing the carriage, which had been suddenly 
brought to a full stop half-way up the avenue. 
Mrs. Despard greeted her governess with a frigid 
inclivation of the head, and a look that spoke 
whole volumes of the most concentrated amaze- 
ment aud displeasure—a look also to be seca 
reflected in her daughter’s countenance, 

Miss Despard gave Helen one rapid and in- 
dignant glance from under the shade of her 
white silk parasol, and then turned a radiant 
countenance on her good-looking kinsman. 

He received a warm, nay, an affectionate greet- 
ing from the two ladies; and was plied witha 
running fire of eager questions as he walked 
beside the carriage with his hand on the door. 
He had not been knocking about the world for 
twenty-eight years for nothing. He had seen 
and readily interpreted the glances of disappro- 
bation that had been levelled at poor Miss Brown, 
who was walking at the other side of the roomy, 
cream -cushioued landau—pale and down-cast—a 
wholly unobserved cipher. 

Go and see that the girls get ready ai once, 
Mise Brown--and order the pony carriage,” said 
Mrs. Despard, authoritatively as they reached the 
hall-door—speaking to Helen for the first time, 
and in a tone of voice that made her tremble. 

No sooner had the skirt of her white dress 
vanished into thedim old hall than, turning to her 
nephew, she said, with her sweetest smile,— 

**I¢ was too bad to quarter our echool-room 
on you; but you know Pr gave us corte blanche 
to make every use of Cargew. And we never 
expected you home! I was perfectly electrified 
to see you last night. Fancy all the talk there 





would be, if the neighbours were to hear that 





you, a bachelor, had been entertaining two young 
ladies |” 

“Three young ladies!” corrected Sir Rupert, 
quietly, 

* And—ab ! by the way--what do you think 
of her?” inquired Blanche, with we!l-aesumed 
nonchalance, twirling round, as she spoke, the 
ivory handle of her parasol, and fixing on her 
cousin's face a pair of little, cagle- keen grey eyes. 

“You mean Miss Brown!” he asked, with 
studied indifference. 

“ Of course I mean Miss Brown! You don’t 
think I was alluding to Katie or Loo-Loo?” 
returned Blanche, without removing her gaze 
from his face. 

** Good-looking, in a certain style,” put in her 
mother, condescendingly ; “but not a class of 
face that I admire.” 
|  Good-looking--in a certain style—as you 
say,” responded Sir Rupert, equably. “But I 
have scarcely seen her!” (Oh, Sir Rupert !) 
“And, by the way, my dear aunt, won’t you 
come in, and send the horses round?” nodding 
at the two supercilious-locking, well-bred bays, 
who were stampivg the gravel, and flecking 
flakes of foam all over their own bright catin 
| coats, ‘Come in and have luncheon,” he urged. 

*On no account, my dear Rupert!” she 
answered, with a gesture of dismay. “ Flora 
Fox is coming to us this afternoon on a long 
visit ; we must go home at once. You had 
better come back with us!” making room, as it 
were, on the front seat. 

This offer was aleo declined. But her nephew 
spent the ensuing twenty minutes leaning his 
arms on the side of the carriage and conversing 
with his aunt and cousin, to such good purpose, 
that ere Katie came limping down the steps 
they were restord to complete amiability ; and 
the little cloud that there had been in the 
horizon was entirely disperseed—as far as he was 
concerned, 

He promised, with unusual readiness, to epend 
& great deal of his time at Kingscourt; to join 
the loca! tennis club, aud “to make himself 
generally useful,” aa his aunt expressed it. 

She took Loo-Loo home with her in her landau, 
leaving Helen and Katie to oceupy the pony 
carriage--which she saw despatched before she 
started, 

Even her inquisitorial eye could not detect 
anything but the most every-day formal polite- 
ness in the good-byes between her nephew and 
Helen. 

There were no blushes—no eu:barrassment on 
her side—uno empressement on his, Her mind was 
relieved, 

She gave a sigh of deep-drawn satisfaction as 
she beheld the little trap containing the two girl 
bowling away down the drive, and soon lost te 
sight, 

She and her eldesh daughter subjected the 
unhappy Loo-Loo to the torture of unceasing 
and probing questions all the way home; but 
nothing in any way likely to confirm her first 
foolish suspicions was to elicited from that 
very wide-awake and sagacious child. 

“No; Misa Brown did not stay to supper— 
only Katie and herself, Miss Brown and Rupert 
had hardly spoken to each other. They merely 
went; to see the red beech, because Katie sent 
them. They did not want to go one bit.” 

Thus spoke Loo-Loo, with an air of lamb-like 
inoffensiveness. 

“Ttis as well to be on one’s guard {"’ confided 
the mother to ber favourite daughter, “ I won't 
leave Miss Brown downstairs with all the young 
men coming in and out, There is no knowing 
what ridiculous ideas she might get into her 
head.” 

“Nor they into thezvs,” replied Miss Blanche, 
as she and ber mother eat together after dinner 
imbued with the open-heartedness and expan- 
sivenees which is frequently the result of 
daintily-served and well-appreciated meal, 

“ Why do you keep her, mother?” she asked, 
with a little frown, “ you can see very well that 
she is too good-looking for the post. Although 
you and I don’t admire her, other people do ! 
Dolly and father are always raving about her and 
her charmiig manners and her sicging—such 





stuff! A governess is not wanted tc charm one’s 
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father and brothers, but to teach. It would be 
a nice thing, now, if Dolly was to fall in love 
with her—and you know he zs such an idiot 
sbout a pretty face. It would never do, with 
Flora Fox coming and all !—are you listening, 
mother ?—Dolly, aa I have said before, to fall in 
love with the governess, 

“Or Rupert!” replied her mother with a 
meaning look, that brought a -wave of brilliant 
colour to her daughter's cheeks, 

For au instant she made no answer. 
ahe said, in a tone of angry inqhiry,— 

“Then why don’t you get rid of her ! Nothing 
80 simple.” 

‘*T have turned it over in my mind more than 
once, and [ can’t. 16 is out of the question!” 
replied her mother, in a melancholy voice. 

“ Out of the question $” echoed Miss Blanche, 
in a key of the highest surprise. ‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Your father won’t hear of it. He says——” 

**Such nonsense! I'd make him hear of it 1” 
interrupted her daughter, with an angry little 
stamp. 

He says that Miss Brown has great influ- 
ence with Loo-Lov--has softened her, improved 
her, and tamed her in a manner that is marvel- 
lous; and I must admit that she has worked 
wonders within the last six months!” added Mrs. 
Despard, with unwilling commendation, 

“ And what else does he say?” snapped Miss 
Dezpard. 

'* He esys that Katie is devoted to Mies Brown, 
and that on her account, as well as Loo-Loo’s, 
she is to remain here aa long as she will be good 
enough to stay; that she is a very clever, 
amiable, modest young woman, and that the 
longer she remaing under his roof as the com 
panion of his two youngest daughters the better 
16 will be pleased ¢” 

“ Well, I am sure |” 
indignant. contempt. 

“ And you know how obstinate Le can be when 
he takes things into his head. He says that if 
we make it unpleasant for her—did you ever hear 
such an idea }—or interfere with her comfort, or 
in any way coropel her to leave— that he will 
shut up the town house, and leave you to teach 
Loo-Loo! He says we have had eo many 
governesses that we have become a regular pro- 
verb in the neighbour!ood ; that there is nothing 
whatever against Miss Brown but her good looks ; 
aud that she sali stay. Hush, here he is!” 
ehe added, apprehensively, as the hum of voices 
was heard, and the door was thrown open and 
admitted the master of the house and two or 
three gevtlemen guests. 

Sir Rupero kept his promise, and rode over to 
Kingscourt at least three times a week. On 
former occasions the school-room had been one 
of his favourite haunts. Many a time he had 
shared his cousins’ early tea in preference to the 
elegantly-served five o’clock function in the 
drawing-room ; but those raids were in the days 
of elderly Mise Richards, lumpish Fraiilein 
Miller, aud red-nosed Miss Scott. 

Now things were entirely changed. A verit- 
able impassable, though imperceptible, wall had 
been erected between him and the school-room. 
Once or twice he bravely announced his intention 
of paying a visit to his younger cousins, but he 
was alwaye put off with some plausible excuee, 
Hither the girls were busy and not to be inter- 
rupted—or they had gone down to the village ; 
or Miss Brown bad particularly requested that 
no visitors be admitted within her domaina, 
And Sir Rupert instinctively felt that although 
these manifold reasons were probably so many 
pretty little fictions, he was powerless to combat 
his aunt’s wishes, 

Still, he saw her in church every Sunday, and 
sometimes managed, with rare dexterity, to 
secure a word ora shake hands in the porch. 
Yes, it had come to this--Miss Brown was Aer to 
him !—the one, the only one, that ever had been, 
that ever was to be ! 


(Zo be continued.) 


At lest 


ejaculated Blanche, with 








ix Poland itis 4 penal offence to speak Polish 
in any public resort, 





A VISIT TO LONDON. 
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ELEGANT in all its appointments was Mra. Stan- 
field’s house, and the lofty diving-room, though 
furnished in the handsomest style, was still cozy 
and cheerful. 

The chandelier of wax lights sent down its soft, 
bright raye on a pleasant group, seated at their 
late dinner. 

Mrs, Stanfield presided at the tea-urn with her 
accustomed dignity, while her husband, opposite, 
laughed and talked with the greatest departure 
from it, according to her estimation, 

She was 4 woman of the world, whose aim in 
life had been to acquire wealth and position. 
This she had gained by ber marriage to Mr. Stan- 
field, and she bad successfully transferred her 
four daughters to eligible homes and purses. 

Now that her plans in their interest had all 
been accomplished she was at a joss what to do 


| to exercise her skil) in that line. 


A visit to her husband’s brother, a country 
physician, with a large family and large practice, 
but rather smal] income, determined her to use 
her services for him, by securing a rich husband 
for his eldest daughter —his pet Bertha, 

Bertha Stanfield was juet eighteen, and bad all 
the beauty and graces of the Stanfield family. 

She was talented and accomplished, although 
her entire education had been acquired in the 
village ‘‘academy,” aided by her mother's 
instruction. 

Music, drawing, and the languages she was 
perfect mistress of ; birt besides all these she was 
@ perfect migtress of housekeeping. 

Her mother, in fitting her for the drawing-room 
had not forgotten to fit her for the kitchen. In 
euch a large household, where money did not flow 
in very freely, economy was necessarily practiced 
in every form. 

Bertha was of invaluable assistance to her 
mother, both in “making auld clothes-look 
amaist as weel as new,” and in taking charge of 
the kitchen and their one servant, on her release 
from school. 

Therefore their fashionable aunt, on a visit, was 
surprised to find such a home of comfort, and 
even a few luxuries, 

Bertha was adored by all the family. They 
looked on her as an angel, so good aud gentle to 
all, 

And yet Bertha was far from being one. She 
had a high flow of spirits, which sometimes longed 
for something more to vent themselves on than 
what transpired in their dull town, 

Of course such a girl was a universal favourite 
in society, and intimate with all the girls of her 
own age. 

Never a day passed without some half dozen 
of them running in to see her. Maybe her three 
Sennen brothers had something to do with 
t. 

It certainly wasn’t Clifford Graham, for he was 
always busy studying in the office, when he 
wasn’t out with Doctor Stanfield making calls. 

Clifford was a fine-looking young man, but his 
extreme diffidence and love of study prevented 
his going much into society, He would far 
rather read of the best way to treat fevers than 
go to the grandest party in town. 

Clifford himself was not well. In fact, he had 
a fever which had become chronic. And strangest 
of all he was unaware of it, although his symp- 
tome were unmistakable. 

Whenever Bertha came near, his heart beat 
almost suffocatingly, and his eyes grew so blinded 
he could ecarcely see, 

When she spoke to him the blood ran through 
his veine like fire, and his knees sometimes smove 
together. 

“Why, Clifford, how nervous you are!” ex- 
claimed Bertha, one day, as she handed him 
something and his hand trembled go that he let 
it fall. “I'l have to tell father to look after 

ou.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Bertha, I’m not nervous at all. 
I beg you not to tell Doctor Stanfield so,” replied 
Cliftord, 

“ Very well—only don’t look so frightened.” 








Clifford went straight to the surgery, and sat 
down to make out a diagnosis of his own case. 

He came to a true solution of his difficulties, 

He was in love with Bertha Stanfield ! 

And so was Frauk Armitage and Tom McKen- 
zie and that handsome widower who had late} 
come to town to live. And Bertha went out wit 
them all. 

She showed no partiality for any of her gentle- 
men friends, and often went riding with Tom 
in the afternoon, and to a party with Frank in 
the evenirg. 

How could Clifford Graham stand,a chance ? 

When he found Bertha was going to London 
for a visit to her rich Uncle Stanfield he wished 
he could summon courage to speak to her, 

But he saw the carriage drive up to take her 
to the railway station, and Tom McKenzie come 
out with her travelling satchel. 

There she comes, surrounded by the family, 
to whom her departure is a great event. How 
charming she looke in her pretty brown travelling 
suit and velvet turban. 

Ob, if he could — go out and say good-bye, 

But no; he can only gaze wistfully from the 
office-window, and bemoan his bashfulness. 

Ah, she has not forgotten him ! 

She glances toward the window and bows 
adieu. 

With a face crimson with happiness he returns 
it, and sees her go. 

Bertha has never been to town for a visit, and 
she is anticipating much pleasure. Her little 
head is full of delightful visions, all ending iv 
chaos, however, as she recalls that she ie depend- 
ent on Aunt Stanfield as chaperone, and cannot 
expect to go anywhere by herself. 

She hopes they will be sure and meet her at 
the station, for it is growing dark, and the street 
lamps begin to gleam in the distance. 

“Cousin Bertha?” said a voice, inquiringly, as 
she stood hesitatingly on the platform. 

She seized her cousin Gordon’s hand with 
pleasure, and in a short time they were rolling 
homeward, and chatting gaily as they went. 

Although unused to the conventionalities of city 
fashionable society, Bertha had the refinement 
and ease of good breeding, and her appearance 
was decidedly stylish. 

Her Aunt Stanfield studied her severely atthe 
dinner table, where she appeared in her travelling 
dress ; but even that critical eye found nothing 
to condemn. : 

“Only give her handsome dress, and she wil) 
be simply dazzling.” was Mre, Stanfield’s remark 
to her husbaud that night; and she retired, 
secretly proud of such an attraction for her 
house. : 

Already had she planned the marriage festivi- 
ties of Bertha and Colonel Lindsay, who she was 
sure would be captivated, ee 

Colonel Lindsay was sufficiently her senior in 
age (being forty-one) to be a guide and coun- 
sellor for one so young as 

Then, he was remarkably fine-looking, accom- 
plished, and agreeable ; and what more could be 
desired { 

He was engaged to dine with them the nexb 
day, for Mrs. Stanfield wished him to have the 
advantage of being Bertha’s first acquaintance. 

Tgnorant of ali this, Bertha looked up from 
book of engravings she was examining the next 
day, in the drawing-room, to be introduced to 
Colonel Lindsay, who immediately devoted him- 
self to one cf the most beautiful girle he had ever 


seen. 

Without a thought himself of Mrs, Stanfield’s 
plans, he was charmed with her niece, so full of 
spirits and natveté. She would make just the 
wife he had vainly sought for years, 

She had beauty and style—two things that 
Mrs. Colonel Lindsay mus possese, He scanned 
her through his eyeglasses, and was perfectly 
satisfied. 

He flattered himself tbat he was irresistible, 
and the poor man had cause to, for women had 
ever bowed to the might of his money ard 
position. d 

Dear little Bertha—how did this sudden wooing 
go with her } 

The innocent girl was greatly pleased with the 
colonel. She was fond of listening to his stosies 
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of foreign lands, and his chivalrous bearing she 
greatly admired, She accepted his attentions asa 
matter of course, and was always glad to find him 
one of their party. 

Thus the weeks flew by in one round of parties, 
receptions, opera and theatre, till Bertha began 
to ‘find even these monotonous. 

‘Oh, how weary I should grow of all this,” 
she thought, “if it constituted my whole exist- 
ence {” 

Then she thought of the dear home-circle 
awaiting her—-of the love and happiness that 
dwelt ti and she longed to be back. Many 
times lately had a strong feeling of homesickness 
come over her ; but she resolyed to stay as long 
as the time fixed, and wrote to her mother that 
time never dragged more slowly now that she was 
so soon to return. 

Aunt Stanfield resolved on giving her a fare- 
well ball on New Year night. Splendid prepara- 
tions were being made for it, and Bertha felt 
rather queer to be the heroine of so much fuss, 

It would soon be over, though, and she could 
get away from Colone) Lindsay, whose attentions 
lately had become too marked to escape notice. 

In an interview with Mrs. Stanfield he con- 
fided his feelings and intentions towards Bertha, 
and that lady blandly remarked that nothing 
would give her more pleasure than to welcome 
Colonel Lindsay in the family. 

He fancied that Bertha must have detected his 
state of mind, for she did not give him a chance 
to speak of it. But he would watch his oppor- 
tunity. 

The Stanfields’ house was closed to visitors 
through the day, but at night a brilliant assembly 
began to gather. All of Bertha’s acquaintances 
admired her, and were happy to do her honour, 

She felt in unusually spirits, and never 
appeared more charming. Her dress was highly 
becoming—a gift from her Aunt Stanfield, 

Uncle Stanfield’s Christmas gift, of a set of pale 
turquoise, she also wore, 

Colonel Lindeay shone in his resplendent mili- 
tary uniform, and, as usual, was besieged by all 
the ladies—who were ignorant of his intentions 
toward Miss Stanfield. 

They were to lead the german, “with which 
the services would conclude,” Bertha announced. 

She wae ~~ for every dance before this, 
and Colonel Lindsay watched her jealously as 
she leaned on the arm of some stately cavalier or 
floated past with a handsome young atiendant. 

_ Presently his turn came for a quadrille, and at 
its close they sauotered through the drawing- 
rooms in search of a cool place. 

_ In an alcove festooned with vines they found a 
side-table with iced lemonade, and bere they sab 
them down awhile, Bertha slowly sipping the 
cooling drink, the colonel gallantly holding her 
fan and bouquet. 

This was the time, he knew, to avow himeelf ; 
but the words stuck in his throat. He, who had 
been so confident before, hesitated as he was 
about to offer himself, with his load of sins, to 
that pure, fresh young girl beside him. 

Bertha lifted her beautiful eyes to his, and 
was startled at the strange gaze he had fixed 
upon her, She pose abruptly, and he, knowing 
that his last chance had come, caught her by the 
hand, and in-a few words offered her his hand. 

Bertha drew back, astonished and grieved. 

“Colonel Lindsay,” she said, hurriedly, “ for- 
get that you ever spoke these words to me, and 
forgive me"”—speaking more gently—“ for allow- 
ng you an opportunity to say them. I need not 

you that my feelings toward you are, as I 
—* yours toward me, only those of friend- 
ship. 

She bowed, and was about to leave him, when 
Mrs. Stanfield sailed in. She saw at aglance how 
matters stood by the confusion in Colonel Lind- 
say’s face and the slight hauteur of Bertha, and 
was on the point of retreating, when the colonel 
*prang forward, and saying to her, “Plead my 
cause for me!” Jeft them alone, 

Bertha’s lips curled, and she assumed as much 
stateliness ag’ did her aunt, who freezingly 
queried :— ; 

“You have not refused Colonel Lindsay |” 
“T have refused Colonel Lindsay,” 
On what ground }” 





“On the ground that I do not love him.” 

**Love him! Why should love interfere with 
the most brilliant prospect of your life? Girl, 
are you crazy to rejech a man for whom apy 
woman of his acquaintance would give her little 
finger? Why, it is your duty to accept the 
wealth and position he offers you, avd relieve 
your father of any further anxiety on your ac- 
count,” 

Now Bertha’s eyes flashed. 

“ Aunt Stanfield, J don’t believe my father 
ever felt any anxiety on my account, and I know 
that he would rather see me dead then marry o 
man for hismoney ! I feel it no honour to receive 
an offer from Colonel Lindsay, for I do not deem 
him capable of loving any woman. Aud as for 
my ever caring for an indolent, selfish man, it is 
utterly impossible.” 

She left her aunt too amazed to speak. 

With a bursting heart from the scenes of the 
last half hour Bertha wanted to get away by 
herself, unnoticed, if she could, where she could 
compose herself before facing the company again. 

She glided out in the hall, and was just running 
up the staircase, when a bustle at the door caused 
her to look back. 

There was « gentleman in the vestibule talking 
to the usher, and as Bertha turned, their eyes 
met, and they sprang forward to greet each 
other. 

“ Oh, Clifford, how glad I am to see you!” 
exclaimed Bertha, clasping his hand so warmly 
that Clifford felt as if struck by a battery. 

Never did friend appear so welcome as Clifford 
to the poor girl, who was so suddenly made to 
feel lonely and wretched in the great house where 
guests were dancing to lively music and every- 
thing outside bespoke happiness. 

“Come in, Clifford. I know all are well at 
home, for you look so happy. This is my fare 
well party, end I am going home—to-morrow.” 

“TI can’t come in, Bertha, but will call to- 
morrow.” 

Slipping « little note in her hand, he was gone. 

Bertha flew to her own room, and with burning 
cheeks read words dearer to her than arything in 
the world. 

Let us read them too :— 


“Dear Bertua: I bave been so utterly 
wretched since you have been gone that I resolved 
to tell you why it isso. Bertha, Llove you! I 
have always loved you, but hardly dare hope that 
you could care for me, out of so many lovers. 
But 1 must know my fate, for I cannot stay here 
if it is against me. I have called to see you 
several times at your uncle’s house, but could 
not succeed. If you are willing, I will call once 
more.--Your true friend, 

ity C. Gq.” 


Bertha kissed this note repturously, and re- 
turned to the drawing-room with a lighter heart 
than she had ever known. 

Her cheeks burned like and she so dreaded 
meeting Colonel Lindsay ! Her aunt, however, 
loftily informed her that he had taken his de- 
parwure, 

The next morning Bertha gave orders for 
Clifford to be admitted, and in their happy inter- 
view all his feare were e: 

Aunt Stanfield coldly congratulated them, but 
she never told how she had worked to keep 
Bertha and Clifford apart. 

After all she had been foiled, and never got 
over the disappointment. However, she always 
spoke with a t deal of pride of “my niece, 
Mra, Clifford Graham.” 


(v8 unp.} 








Tas largest flower in the world grows in 
Sumatra. It is called the Refflesia Arnoldi, and 
some of the specimens are each 389 inches in 
diameter, The central cup will hold six quarte 
of water. 

Tux most rapidly moving star known in space 
does nod move along with one-thousandth part of 
the speed imparted to the light which it radiates 
and by which alone we become awore of its 
existence, 





AFTER STORM—SUNSHINE. 
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(Continued from page 393.) 


“Danvers, you are a good fellow. I am sorry 
I wronged you, You spoke of my friends; I 
have not one who would even do as much for 
me as you—whom I have injured—not one who 
would tend and watch my dying moments, save 
for motives of greed or self-inteest. But you 
shall not find me ungrateful. I had intended to 
carry with me to the grave a secret which nearly 
concerns yourve!f-——and one you love, As it is, 
you shall know all—a tardy retribution for a 
sin of years ago. Bring pene and paper, and 
write down quickly as I tell you. I think 
my strength will hold out long enough for 
that.” 

Though deeming his words but the phantasy 
cf a dying man Harry and Dr. Jameson 
obeyed. 

It is impossible io describe with what 
mingled feelings Harry learned from the Mar- 
quis’s confession that hie future wife-—-Irene 
Beauclerce—once the poor foundling of Owm 
Badyr, was in reality the Lady Irene Dundas, 
cousin to the Marquis of Effingstone, and 
heiress to a large amount of the property he 
had wrongfully enjoyed, 

The old Marquis’s only brother having died, 
as was supposed, a bachelor and intestate, his 
property formed a most acceptable windfall to 
Arthur’e father, impoverished by gambling and 
dissipation. Therefore the discovery of a secret 
marriage contracted by hie brother came like 
a thunderclap upon him wheo one day exami- 
ning some papers belonging to the deceased. 

Secretly pursuing his investigations he dis- 
covered that the wife, the beautiful daughter 
of people in poor circumetances, was dead, but 
that a child, of whom all trace seemed lost, 
remaioed. 

His brother, ashamed of a mésalliance, com- 
mitted under the influence of passion, had 
deserted his wife after a few months, allowing 
her, however, a certain income, When her child 
was born she begged him to see her once more, 
and at least to acknowledge it as his legal heir, 
but, the babe beivg a daughter, he refused. 

Had it been a son things might bave been 
ciiferent, 

The mother’s heart was broken, and she died 
of decline, leaving her little child to the care of 
a foster-nurse, an ignorant, though not absolutely 
wicked, woman. The supplies of money having 
ceased, she instructed this person to apply to her 
child’s father, little dreaming that he had died 
some time back froma the effects of a hunting 
accident, 

When, with the babe, the nurse made her way 
to Netherleigh, ib was almost immediately after 
the inopportune discovery made by the Marquis. 
It may be imagined that he blessed the lucky 
stars which had Jed her thither. It was easy to 
work on the credulity of a weak, ignorant woman, 
and the offer of a splendid bribe soon made her 
willing enough to do his bidding. This was to 
abandon the child, whom he swore was ille- 
gitimate, on the steps of the Union at Llaubadyr. 

His only motive for choosing that special spot 
was that he had once passed through it on a tour, 
aud knew it to be in the heart of a wild and un- 
frequented neighbourhood, 

It is impossil.le to say what made him preserve 
the proofs of this fatal secret so carefully, but 
possibly au idea of keeping a power in reserve 
with which to influence his sov if he wished it, 
knowing that Lord Arthur's sense of filial duty 
was nil, 

“Do not accredit me with more virtues than I 
possess,” said the Marquis, ae Hi finished 
writing; “I frankly own that this knowledge 
was my only motive for proposing marriage to 
my cousin, Irene Dundas,” 

“And yeb you loved ber?” said Harry, 
gravely. 

“A passing fancy, uothing more. No woman 
is worth a sigh or a tear if men would but 
realise the fact ere it is too late, But make my 
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peace with Irene, and tell her to think of me as 
kindly as she can.” 

sudden thought passed through Harry’s 
mince, 

Drawing an old-fashioned medallion pendant 
from his pocket, he held it before the Marquis’s 
eyes. 

“Do you recognise that ?”’-he asked, pointing 
to a faded daguerreotype it enclosed 

“Yes, well enough, It is my uncle, Brian 
Dundas, Irene’s father.” : 

With these last few words the Marquis's 
atrength seemed to fail entirely. Once more the 
pallor of death overspread his features, and by 
degrees he sauk into a stupor from which there 
was no awakening, while Harry Danvers knelt in 
prayer by the couch, 

“It is all over,” said the doctor at length, as he 
closed the Marquis’s syes gently. He is dead.” 

* ” * . ” 


The evidence which Harry had collected ab 
Cwm Badyr tallied exactly with that given by 
the Marguis on his deathbed. He interrogated 
the workhouse mation so strictly that she was 
eornewhat alarmed, and thought ib best to pro- 
duce something which she had hitherto kept in 
the background, possibly for reasons of her owa 
--the medallion portrait which had been tied 
round the littJe foundling’s neck, and which was 
handsomely set in gold, 

Conscience had prevented the foster-nurse 
from taking this off, though she had been 
atrongly terapted to do so. 

This, having been recognised by the Marquis in 
the presence of Harry and Dr. Jameson, became 
@ most valuable piece of evidence, and with the 


help of the confession made by the dying men } 


frene’s claim to a larger share of the estate and 
revenues of the Effingstone family was easily 
proved, Thanks to Dr. Jameson and the two 
boatmen, who bore witness to the murder of the 
Marquis by his servant, and ber conseqiient 
suicide, the inquest passed off without Irene’s 
name being dragged before the public. 

All was explained to the Professor and Mrs, 
Danvers by Harry in a manner which cast as 
little blame as possible on Ireno—and indeed 
they both felt chat the girl had suffered enough 
to amply expiate the past. 

“You should have trusted us, my child,” was 
all Mrs, Danvers said, in a tone of affectionate 
reproach. 

That evening Irene and Harry Danvers were 
alone ia the little drawing-room. 

“Do you really love me, and 
Trene ¢” 

She made no reply, but he read her answer in 
her eyes, 

Clasping her in a fond embrace, a logg and 
silent kiss sealed the bond—never again to be 
broken. 


me only, 


The lovers were reunited for ever, and great | 


was the satisfaction of the good Professor and 
his wife on learning the decision Irene had 
yme bo. 

And thus after pain and peril, hand in hand, 
Harry Danvers and Irene Dundas entered the 
beautiful “new world which is the old””—the 
kindom of wedded happiness and love, 


(vaR END.) 








THovucd the story has been refuted over and 
over again, there ia atill a wide-spread belief that 
there existed in the Middle Ages a female pope 
Pope Joan, a8 she is called, has even given her 
name to a game of cards, which is mentioned in 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal The tradition 
with regard to the female pope has been traced 
back to the eleventh century ; but she ie said to 
have lived much earlier, her pontificate having 
taken place in the ninth century, and having 
lasted for more than two years. The name she 
is alleged to have assumed is John Vil. At the 
last meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, in 
Paris, M. Muntz dealt another blow at the story, 
which he characterizes as a vulgar fable invented 
in the Middle Ages. Never, he declares, after a 
careful study of the question, has a woman worn 
the tiara ; and, moreover, there was no interreg- 
numat the period when the pretended John VIL 


! 
FACETLA. 
} ——ae 

“T sex you have a glasseye, Pat,” 
aoner; but it’s a swiadie, sir, 
nuthin’ out of it,” 

Extract from a novel: “She sat there like a 
marble statue, and smiled coldly, as only the 
marbie can smile.” 

He: “They have dropped their anchor.” She 
(on her first trip): “Serves them right. It has 
been hanging over: the side all day long.” 

Youne Sotrorton: ‘‘Make yourself easy, my 
dear sir; the successful management of your 
case shall be the task of my life.” 

He : “I grant the doctor is a handsome man, 
but he is awfully conceited.” She: “ Well, 
wouldn't you be conceited if you were a kand- 
some man *” 

Tzacnzr: “You have named all domestic ani- 
mals save one. It has brist/y hair, it hates a 
bath, and iz fond of mud. Well, Tom!” Tom 
(shamefacedly): ‘* That’s me,” 

Burerar: ‘What would you say if I was to 
blow your head off for not tellivg me where your 
money is?” Mr. Joker: “ Not a word, sir-—not 
a word,” 

LatrLe Grau: “How did you scratch your 
nose?” Wheelman: ‘ Bicycling.” Little Girl 
(thoughtfally) : “ You shouldn’t ride with your 
noze so close to the ground.” 

Suor Assistant: “ Really, madam, that white 
feather in your hat makes you look ten years 
| younger. Old Maid: “Is that so? Then give 
me another,” 

Briacs: “ That Miss Penstock is very sensi- 
tive, isn’t she? She won't speak to me.any more.” 
Miss Griggs: ‘“‘ What have you been saying to 
her now!” Briggs: ‘‘ Why, I merely remarked 
that I could tell by her face she was au artist.’ 

“Dear me, I find it impossible to drag my 
feet away,” he said, as the clock struck twelve, 
and he gave no sign of going. ‘ Perhaps they are 
asleep,” suggested the young lady, with a yawn, 
And he took the hint, 

Tue New Woman: “I chould like to look at 
some neckties.” New Assistant: ‘ The necktie 
department is farther back, This is the toilet 
department, I can show you some moustache 
invigorators, though.” 

Hupsow: “At the next meeting of the lodge 
you will be let into another important secret of 
the order.” Judson: “Yes?” Hudson: “ Yes; 
| they will explain how they got you home on 
Tuesday night.” 
| ‘ Brrknss doesn’t seem like a very energetic 
| fellow,” said the charitable man ; “ but there is a 
| good deal that he doesn’t get credit for.” “ Maybe 
there is,” replied the gossip ; '' but his grocer says 
not.” 

Provessor (to medi¢al student): “ Mr. Dose- 
) leta, will you please name the bones of theskull ?” 
Student (perplexed): “I've got them all in my 
head, professor ; but the names don’t strike me 
at the moment.” 

“You know very well that that man can’t 
paint. Why did you tell me that he ought to 
have lived in the days of the old mastera?” “If 
he had lived then he wouldn’t be exhibiting his 
pictures now.” 

Exorrsp Passenger ; “Stop the tramear! Stop 
the ear!” Conductor: “What's the matter?” 
Excited Passenger: ‘Man's fainted!” Proa- 
trated Passenger (reviving slowly): “It—it will 
pass off ja a minute, “Lady just thanked me for 
a seat.’ 

A trrtis girl, aged nine, called her father to 
her bedside a few evenings ago, and said : “‘ Papa, 
I want to ask your advice.” ‘Well, my litrle 
dear, what ia it about?” “ What do you think 
would be best for you to give me on wy birthday 
next week?” 

Mrs. Rooney: “ Ye can tek that inshtalmint 
sewin'-machine back phere yez got it,” Mr. 
Rooney : ‘' Oi t’ought it would plaze yes,” Mre. 
Rooney: “It do not. I pit yure Sunday braiches 


* Yea, yer 
I can’t see 








governed the Church. 


in th’ top av it lasht night, an’ sorra a pateh it 
pit on thim in tia hours,” 


“Don't sit so close to the -fire, Johnny ; the 

weather isn’t cold,” said the boy’s father. “ But 
I ain’t heating the weather; I'm warming wy- 
self,” answered Johnny, never moving from his 
comfortable seat. 

‘© An,” she eaid, in reply to his flattering 
remarks, “ beauty, you kaow, is only skin deep.” 
“Yes,” he returned; “but consi the vas 
number of girls, and many of them your own 
azsociates, who hayen’t got it that deep.” 

Mus. Houser: “ I suppose you'll. be surprised 
to hear that Mrs, Tunglash’s min@ is completely 
goue!” Houser: “Not a bit, I’va heard her 
give Tunglash a piece of it so often I’ve wondered 
at its lasting so longas it has.” 

First Mepicat Sropenr (to his fellow-lodger) : 
“What are you locking that portmanteau for ? 
There’s nothing in it.’’ Second Ditto: “That’s 
juet why ; for if my lendlady knew it, I should 
have to clear out pretty quickly, I can tell 
you.’ 

Frinatz: “The man who fays women are not 
contradictory doesn’t “know ’em. There’s my 
wife, for instance.” Fangle: “What about her }” 
Fingle: “She always ins an argument by 
saying, ‘There is no use ing, and then talks 
right on for half-an-hour.” 

“ Prraaruic, how does Radstock come to get eo 
many invitations for evening parties?” ‘ Well, 
you know, a man who can stimulate the flow of 
conversation is always a welcome guest, Bin- 
kerton.” “But Radstock is no talker.” “He 
doesn’t talk himself—he sings.” 

Avpiicant; “Can’t yer help an old soldier, 
mum” Benevolent Lady: “Poor fellow! 
here’s a shilling for you. Were you wounded!” 
Applicant (pocketing money): “ No, mum ; but 
I wuz among the missin’ twice.” Benevolent 
Lady: “ How terrible! When was it?” Appii- 
cant: “ Jost afore th’ battles of Tel-el-Kebir aud 
Abu Klea, mum.” 

Visitor: ‘Are you going to be a great man 
when you grow up, Willie?” Willie: “ Yes. 
I’m going to be an Arctic explorer.” “An 
Arctic explorer’s life is full of hardships, Willie.” 
“ Yes, but [ can stand ’em.” ‘I like your spirit, 
my boy. There is o great deal of glory to be 
gained in a career of that kind,” "Yea, And 
you don’t never have to wash your face.” 

First Paetry Dean; '* What ia the matter, 
dear? You lovk quite upset,” Second Pretty 
Dear: “Enough to make me. I never kuew 
anything so provoking in all my life. I could 
stamp—I could. Here's a note signed ‘Charlie,’ 
asking me if I will go for a drive on his coach 
this afternoon, and I don’t know which Charlie 
it is.” 

Sosnz: An Oldham public-house. Customer, 
after drinking, takes out pipe and tobacco, aud 
looks round for a light, Seeing a box of matches, 
which was placed on the counter for the con- 
venience of customers, he coolly emptied them 
into his pocket, and replaced the box. The land- 
lord, seeing this move, and wishing to “ take him 
down-a peg,” said: “Excuse me, sir, those 
matehes strike only on the box.” “Thank you ; 
much obliged,” said the loiner,. Then he 
calmly reached over and pocketed the box ! 

Barrister: “ Now, sir, you have stated under 
oath that this man had the sappesrance of & 
gentleman. Will you be good enough to tell the 
jury how a gentleman looks in your estimation ! 
Down-trodden Witness: “ Well—er—a_gentle- 
man looks—er—like—er—" Barrister : “I don't 
waut any of your era, sir, and remember that 
you are on oath, Can you see anybody in this 
court who looks like a gentleman!” Witness 
(with sudden asperity): “I can if you will stand 
out of the way. You're not transparent.” 

Tuy were having some private theatricals, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones gave the scene from The 
School for Seandal in which Sir Peter rates end 
reproaches Lady Teazle for her extravagance and 
other shortcomings. Edith Jones, eight, 
was in the audience, and, when asked at the close 
of the entertainment how she had enjoyed her 
parents’ acting, she electrified her bearers by 





saying, in a tone of disappointment; “ Acting ! 
They were nob acting! That's the vay, beye 
always going on at home |” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir ig to be feared that there is no chance of 
Sir Henry Pontotiby ‘being able to resume his 
arduous ‘Tation, and his loss to the Queen will be 
immenee, 

Txs Crown Prince and Crown Princess wore 
expected to have come to England on a visit to 
the Queen at Osborne, but their trip to this 
country has been postponed. 

Tur Czar, by the way, owns one of the finest 
aulmon waters in Europe, situated on the mag- 
nificent Imatra Waterfall in Finland, where a 
modest lodge has been built, overlooking the s0- 
called “ Niagara of Europe,” where the Imperial 
Family are wont to spend some delightful days 
in the summer season. 

Tax present. Emperor of Russia desires hence- 
forward to do away with the dates 0.8., and to 
count after the Gregorian Calendar, If this 
change could be recognised and adopted through- 
ovt the Orthodox Greek Church it would be.a 
great advantage in every way. To be twelve 
days behind time in the present march of pro- 
grese is truly a disadvantage, _ 

Tax ex-King of Naples left a fortune of more 
than half a million, of which the ¢x-Queen has a 
life interest in £480,000, with reversions to his 
late es brother, the Conte di Caserta, 
King Francis left £35,000 for the benefit of the 
poor of Naples and Palermo,’ He got most of 


his fortune from the late Empress Marianne of. 


Austria, and the Duchess di Galliera gave him a 
large sum, 


Cotonsn Wepy and a deputation of the Scots 
Greys, consisting of Major Hippisley, Captain 
Scobell, and Sergeant-Major Duncan, have left 
London for St. Petersburg to visit the Emperor 
of Russia, the mew colonel of the regiment. 
They are to stay at St, Petersburg for about a 
week ; and on the way home a day or two will 
be spent at Berlin, in order that they may thank 
the German: Emperor for his splendid Christmas 
present to their mess. It is probable that the 
Czar will ask the Queen’s permission to confer 
the Order of St. Anne (fourth class) on Colonel 
Welby. The ribbon of this decoration is scarlet 
with a yellow border. 


Tue Queen is looking forward with great ples- 

sure to going to. Cimies, as the change of 
surroundings for a short time is always such a 
relief to Her Majesty, aud the greater freedom 
from state ceremonial is such a rest to the 
Queen, who in her own country is so hedged 
round with ceremony that it must occasionally 
become burdensome anc monotonous. Foreign 
sovereigne as @ rule seek relief and change of 
scene away from their own realm, snd our 
Queen has reigned for so many years, and been 
out of our country'so little, that these annual 
absences of a very few weeks must be looked 
forward to by the Queen with most pleasurable 
anticipation, and must be very beneficial to Her 
Majesty’s health. . 
_ Tre Order of the Chrysanthemum which has 
just been bestowed upon the German Emperor 
by the Mikado is only conferred on reigning 
jtinces, or in some few instances very high 
officials, and is, needless to add, the most 
coveted decoration in Japan. The Order, which 
was founded by the Emperor Mutso-hito with 
great pomp and state on December 27th, 1876, 
consiste of a star with no fewer than thirty-two 
rays of gold. ornamented with white enamel, 
the varying lengths of the rays form four 
corners, each of which is adorned with o 
chrysanthemum of gold between two leaves of 
ereen enamel, The centre fs also of enamel in a 
Deauriful tone of red, surrounded with gold, and 
8 without inscription. Another golden flower, 
isexibed with four Japanese letters signify. 
ing “noble deeds and honourable conduct,” sur- 
mounts the topmost ray, and is attached to the 
"ing by which the Order hangs, Thus it will be 
een that the Mikado’s gift will make a very 
creditable appearence even among the many 
glittering stars and crosses which already render 
his Imperial Majesty's uniforms so gorgeous, 


Man attains his maximum weight at forty, 

Great Brita makes over 130,000 bicycles 
ayear. — 

Rome reached its greatesb size during the 
fourth century of our era, whan its population 
was estimated at 3,500,000, ‘ 

THe paupers in Ja nuraber less than ten 
thousand out of a population of thirty-eight mil- 
lion. . It is ped @ disgrace to be an idler in 
that country. 

Tue allowance of the Lord Mayor of London, 
up to the mayoralty of Sir Sydney Waterlow, in 
1872, was £7,500 annually ; but it was increased 
in that year to £10,000, at which sura it has since 
remained, , 





GEMS. 


Succzss has sometimes to be paid for after 
having been fairly earned. 

True happiness consists not in the multitude 
of friends, but in the worth and choice. 

Waurtve the world lasts the sun will gild the 
mountain tops before it shines upon the plain, 

CovrsGs is needed in the regular life of every 
individual, not as an occasional motive, but as a 
continual one, prompting’ to actions small and 
unnoticed, as well as those that are seen and 
approved by all, 

WHATEVER is genuine in social relations en- 
dures, in spite of time, error, absence and des- 
tiny ; and that which has no inherent vitality 
had better die at once. A great poet has truly 
declared that constancy is no virtue, but a fact. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemon Syaur.—Two large lemons, three 
pounds white sugar, one ounce citric acid, six 
breakfast cupfuls water, Pare the rind of the 
lemons very thinly, put it in a saucepan with the 
water and boil gently for a quarter of an hour ; 
then add the juice of the lemons and boil for a 
quarter of an hour more with the lid very closely 
shut ; strain it all through a jelly bag, and put it | 
back into the pot with the sugar and citric acid, 
and let it all boil gently for five minutes ; allow 
it to cool, and bottle for use, 

Everton Cake —Qne cup and a half of granu- 
lated sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, six egg 
whites, one cup sweet milk, two and one-half 
cups flour, two teraspoontuls baking powder, 
Flavour with lemon, ‘T'wo-thirds of this mixture 
to be baked as two layers of jelly cake; the re- 
mainder to be baked in same shape after adding 
two tablespoonfuls molasses, half a cup seeded 
raisins, three chopped figs, one teaspoonful ciana- 
mon, half a teaspoonful nutmeg and allspice, and 
two tablespoonfuls flour, Layers to be put to- 
gether with frosting, with the dark cake in the 
centre. 

Surana Caxz.—Three quarters of a pound of 
fiour, quarter pound butter, six ounces sugar, 
quarter pound sultana raisins, two ounces orange 
peel, two eggs, one teaspoonful essence of lemon, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, milk ; put the 
flour in « basin, and rub the butter carefully into 


Tue strength of two horses equals that of fif- 
teen men, 


Traty has more theatres than any other 
country in Europe. 

INDIAN OAK, one of the hardest of woods, will 
sink in water, 

Tue eyes of the birds that fly by night are 
generally about double the size of those of day 
birds, 

Tue average thunder-cloud is estimated to 
contain about 300 horse-power of eleciric 
energy. 

Tue griatest. velocity attained by a whale 
when struck by a harpoon is nine miles ap 
hour, 

THACKURAY'S dinner-service, which, after his 
death, was bought by Mrs. Anthony Trollope, is 
now offered for sale in London, 

Wrnzu vablets have been invented by a chemist 
of Algiers, Qne of them, dissolved in half a 
pint of water, makes a glase of wine. 

Tre oldest mathematical book in the world, 
which dates some four thousand years back, and 
was written in Egypt, contains a rule for equaring 
the circle, 

Tare is a theatre in Berlin where deaf-mutew 
semi-annually produce a play of Shakespeare's, 
and another conducted on a somewhat similar 
principle in Margate. 

A trrree bit of cheese and an electric wire 
form the /atest rat-trap. The cheese is fixed to 
the wire, and the instant the rat toucles the 
cheese he is “ shocked ” to death. 

Few ladies consider that they carry some forty 
or fifty miles of hair on their head ; the fair- 
haired may evéifhave to dress seveaty miles of 
threads of gold every morning. 

Tue Japan climate is hardly as healthy as its 
landscape is picturesque. Rheumatiem there is 
quite prevalent, and even horses are great 
sufferers from this disorder, 

In Florence the cyclist has been prohibited in 
the streets, im consequence of the numerous 
accidents, within three miles of the city, after 
four o'clock. 

Tus longest railroad tunnel in the world is 
St. Gothard. It is nine and one-fourth miler, 
a mile and a half longer than the Mont Cenis, 
and its cost was £2,400,000. 

THERE is to be a new dollar coined at our 
Mint. The coin is intended for circulation in 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements. It 
will not bear the likeness of our Queen, as there 
is, among all Mohammedane, » religious objec- 
tion, or superstition, against the representation 
of the head of a human being on a cvin. 

Tre natives of the Cook Islands are mainly of 
the brown Polynesian stock, and number ten or 
eleven thousand, They were formerly cannibals, 
but have been converted into Ohristiauity, and 
now they dress like Europeans, and carry on trade 
with New Zealand in coffee, tobacco, cotton and 
copra, living in houses built of coral, with 
thatched roofs, year or so ago they found 
that the ways of civilization required the use of 
postage stamps, They accordingly got a supply 
from New Zealand, printed with a neat border, in 
ordinary letter. press, on ordinary guinmed paper. 
Before long the dealers began to buy up these 
very unpretending stamps, and so many were 
asked for that the native rulera found there was 





it ; wash and dry the raisins and add them, then | 
the sugar, the orange peel cut in thin slips, the | 
baki:.g powder and the essence of lemon, wixing | 
all well ; separate the yolks and whites of the 
eggs, rear the yolks in asmall basin, the whites | 
in a plate ; beat the yolks and mix them with a | 
teacupful of milk, and pour this among the ingre- 

dients in the basin, which should be just wet 

like a stiff paste ; with a clean knife beat the | 
whites of the eggs up stiffly ; and add them last | 
of all, mixiog them gently in ; then pour all into 





oven, 


here the possibility of a market even more profit- 
able than coffee or copra, They speedily rose to 
the oceasion, and some five months ago they had 
a further isaue. The new stamps were properly 


engraved, instead of being merely printed, acd 
now of course the wholesale dealers are eendiast 


for the “‘ new issue’? as well, For every stamp 


actually used in the islands for postal purposes 
one or two hundred are despatched abroad, and 


the sale of the one or two hundred represents no 


actual postal work at all—indeed ip is even said 
@ well-greased tia (cake), and bake for au hour | that the receipts from this source alone are suffi- 
anda half ; bub this depends on the heat of the | cient to cover all the expenses of governing tho 
islands, 
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peace with Irene, and tell her to think of me as 
kindly as she can.” 

A sudden thought passed through Harry’s 
rnind, 

Drawing an old-fashioned medallion pendant 
from his pocket, he held it before the Marquis’s 
eyes. 

“Do you recognise that ?”-he asked, pointing 
to a faded daguerreotype it enclosed 

“Yes, well enough, It is my uncle, Brian 
Dundas, Irene’s father.” ; 

With these last few words the Marquis's 
strength seemed to fail entirely. Once more the 
pallor of death overspread his features, and by 
degrees he sauk into a stupor from which there 
was no awakening, while Harry Danvers knelt in 
prayer by the couch, 

“Tt is all over,” said the doctor at length, as he 
closed the Marquis’s syes gently. He is dead.” 

- * * * * 


The evidence which Harry had collected ab 
Cwm Badyr tallied exactly with that given by 
the Marquis on his deathbed. He interrogated 
the workhouse matron so strictly that she was 
eornewhat alarmed, and thought it best to pro- 
duce something which she had hitherto kept in 
the background, possibly for reasons of her owa 
--the medallion portrait which had been tied 
round the little foundling’s neck, aud which was 
handsomely set in gold. 

Conscience had prevented the foster-nurse 
from taking this off, though she had been 
strongly terapted to do so. 

This, having been recognised by the Marquis in 
the presence of Harry and Dr. Jameson, became 
&@ most valuable piece of evidence, and with the 
help of the confession made by the dying men 
frene’s claim to a larger share of the estate and 
revenues of the Effingstone family was easily 
proved. Thanks to Dr. Jameson and the two 
boatmen, who bore witness to the murder of the 
Marquis by his servant, and her consequent 
suicide, the inquest passed off without Irene’s 
name being dragged before the public. 

All was explained to the Professor and Mrs, 
Danvers by Harry in a manner which cast as 
little blame as possible on Irene—and indeed 
they both felt chat the girl had suffered enough 
to aiaply expiate the past. 

“You should have trusted us, my child,” was 
all Mra, Danvers said, in a tone of affectionate 
reproach. 

That evening Irene and Harry Danvers were 
alone in the little drawing-room. 
you really love me, and me only, 

She made no reply, but he read her answer in 
her eyes, 

Clasping her in a fond embrace, a lovg and 
silent kiss sealed the bond—never again to be 
broken. 

The lovers were reunited for ever, and great 
was the satisfaction of the good Professor and 
his wife en learning the decision Irene had 
come bo. 

And thus after pain and peril, hand in hand, 
Harry Danvers and Irene Dundas entered the 
beautiful “new world which is the old”—the 
kindom of wedded happiness and love, 


(Tae END.) 








THovucu the story has been refuted over and 
over again, there is ati!l a wide-spread belief that 
there exieted in the Middle Ages a female pope, 
Pope Joan, as she is called, has even given her 
Name to a game of cards, which is mentioned in 
Sheridan’s School for Seandal The tradition 
with regard to the female pope has been traced 
back to the eleventh century ; but she ie said to 
have lived much earlier, her pontificate having 
taken place in the ninth century, and having 
lasted for more than two years. The name she 
is alleged to have assumed is John Vil. At the 
last meeting of the Academy of Ivacriptions, in 
Paris, M. Muntz dealt another blow at the story, 
which he characterizes as a vulgar fable invented 
in the Middie Ages. Never, he declares, after a 
careful study of the question, has a woman worn 
the tiara ; and, moreover, there was no interreg- 
numat the period when the pretended John VIL. 
governed the Church. 
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FACETIA., 
“T sex you have a glasseye, Pat.” “ Yea, yer 
aoner; but it’s a swindle, sir, I can’t see 


nutbin’ out of it,” 


Extract from a novel: “She sat there like.a 
marble statue, and smiled coldly, as only the 
marble can smile.” 

He: “They have dropped their anchor.” She 
(on her first trip): “Serves them right. It has 
been hanging over the side all day long.” 

Youre Sontcrtorn: ‘‘Make yourself easy, my 
dear sir; the successful management of your 
case shall be the task of my life.” 

He : “I grant the doctor is a handsome man, 
but he is awfully conceited.” She: “ Well, 
wouldn't you be conceited if you were a hand- 
some man $” 

Tzacnzr: “ You have named all domestic ani- 
mals save one. Ii has brist)y hair, it hates a 
bath, and is fond of mud. Well, Tom!” Tom 
(shamefacedly): ‘* That’s me.” 

Burciar: ‘* What would you say if I was to 
blow your head off for not telling me where your 
money is?” Mr. Joker: “ Not a word, sir--not 


a word,” 
Littt2 Grau: “How did you scratch your 
nose?” Wheelman: “Bicycling.” Little Girl 


(thoughtfally): “ You shouldn’t ride with your 
noze 80 close to the ground.” 

Suop Assistant: “ Really, madam, that white 
feather in your hat makes you look ten years 
younger. Old Maid: “Is that so? Then give 
me another.” 

Briacs: “ That Miss. Penstock is very  sensi- 
tive, isn’s she? She won't speak to me.any more.” 
Miss Griggs: ‘‘ What have you been saying to 
her nowt” Briggs: ‘* Why, I merely remarked 
that I could tell by her face she was au artist.”’ 

“Dear me, I find it impossible to drag my 
feet away,” he said, as the clock struck twelve, 
aod he gave no sign of going. ‘ Perhaps they are 
asleep,” suggested the young lady, with a yawn. 
And he took the hint, 

THe New Woman: “I ehould like to look at 
some neckties.” New Assistant: ‘‘ The necktie 
department is farther back, This is the toilet 
department, I can show you some moustache 


‘javigorators, though.” 


Hupsow: “At the next meeting of the lodge 
you will be let into another important secret of 
the order.” Judson: “Yes?” Hudson: “ Yes; 
they will explain how they got you home on 


| Tuesday night.” 





“ Burkina doesn’t seem like a very energetic 
fellow,” said the charitable man ; “ but there is a 
good deal that he doesa’t get credit for.” ‘ Maybe 
there is,” replied the gossip ; ‘' but his grocer says 
not.” 

Provessor (to medieal student): “ Mr. Dose- 


| leta, will you please name the bones of theskull ?” 


Student (perplexed): “I've got.them all in my 
head, professor ; but the names don’t strike me 
at the moment.” 

“You know very well that that man can’t 
paint. Why did you tell me that he ought to 
have lived in the days of the old masters?” “If 
he had lived then he wouldn’t be exhibiting his 
pictures now.” 

Exortsp Passenger : “Stop the tramear ! Stop 
the car!” Conductor: “ What’s the matter?” 
Excited Passenger: ‘Man's fainted!”  Proa- 
trated Passenger (reviving slowly): “It—it will 
pass off ia a minute, ~Lady just thanked me for 
& seat.” 

A trrrue girl, aged nine, called her father to 
her bedside a few evenings ago, and said : “‘ Papa, 
I want to ask your advice.” ‘‘ Well, my litrle 
dear, what ia it about?” “ What do you think 
would he best for you to.give me on my birthday 
next week }” 

Mrs. Rooney: “ Yer can tek that inshtalmint 
sewin'-machine back phere yez got it,” Mr. 
Rooney : ‘' Oi t’ought it would plaze yes.” Mre. 
Rooney: “It do not. I pit yure Sunday braiches 
in th’ top av ip lasht night, an’ sorra a pateh it 
pit on thim in tia hours,” 





“Don't sit so close to. the -fire, Johnny ; the 
weather isn’t cold,” said the pe, Ap crm But 
I ain’t heating the weather; I’m warming my- 
self,” answered Johnny, never moving from his 
comfortable seat. 

“An,” she said, in reply to his flattering 
remarks, “ beauty, you kaow, is only skin deep.” 
Yes,” he returned; “but consi the vas 
number of girls, and many of them your own 
agsociates, who haven't got it that deep.” 

Mrs. Houser: “ I suppose you'll be surprised 
to hear that Mrs, Tunglash’s min@ is completely 
goue?”. Houser: “Not a bit, I’ve heard her 
give Tunglash a piece of it so often I’ve wondered 
at its lasting so longas it has.” 

Fist Mepicat Sropenr (to his fellow-lodger) : 
“What are you locking that portmanteau for ! 
There's nothing in it.’ Second Ditto: ™That’s 
juet why ; for if my landlady knew it, I should 
have | to clear out pretty quickly, I can tell 
you. 

Frnetz: “The man who says women are not 
contradictory doesn’t “know ‘em. There's my 
wife, for instance.” Fangle: “What about her ?” 
Fingle: “She always ins an argument by 
saying, ‘There is no use talking,’ and then talks 
right on for half-an-hour.” 

“ Prraartic, how does Radstock come to get «o 
many invitations for evening parties?” . ‘ Well, 
you know, a man who can stimulate the flow of 
conversation is always a welcome st, Bin- 
kerton.” “ But Radstock is no Ania 
doesa’t talk himself—he sings.” 

Avriicant; “Can't yer help an old soldier, 
mum?” Benevolent Lady: “Poor fellow! 
here’s a shilling for you. Were you wounded ?” 
Applicant (pocketing money): “No, mum ; but 
I wuz among the missin’ twice.” Benevolent 
Lady: “ How terrible! When was it?” Appii- 
cant: “ Jost afore th’ battles of Tel-el-Kebir aud 
Abu Klea, mum.” 

Visrtor: “Are you going to be a great man 
when you grow up, Willie!” Willie: “Yes. 
I’m going to be an Aretic explorer.” “An 
Arctic explorer’s life is full of hardships, Willie.” 
“ Yes, but I can stand ’em.” ‘I like your spirit, 
my boy. There is a great deal of glory to be 
gained in a career of that kind,” “Yea, And 
you don’t never have to wash your face.” 

Fimst Praerry Dean; ‘* What is the matter, 
dear? You lovk quite upset,” Second Preity 
Dear: “Enough to make me. I never kuew 
anything so provoking in all my life. I could 
stamp—I could. Here's a note signed ‘Charlie,’ 
asking me if I will go for a drive on his coach 
this afternoon, and I don’t know which Charlie 
it is.” 

Sozxe: An Oldham public-house. Customer, 
after drinking, takes out pipe and tobacco, and 
looks round for a light, Seeing a box of matches, 
which was placed on the counter for the con- 
veniénce of customers, he coolly em them 
into his pocket, and replaced the box. The land- 
lord, seeing this move, and wishing to “take him 
down. a peg,” said: “Excuse me, sir, those 
matehes strike only on the box.” “Thank you ; 
much obliged,” said the loiner,. Then he 
calmly reached over and pocketed the box ! 

Barrisrer: “ Now, sir, you have stated under 
oath that this man had the appesrance of 4 
gentleman. Will you be good enough to tell the 
jury how a gentleman locks in your estimation 
Down-trodden Witness: “ Well—er—a_gentle- 
man looks—er—like—er—" Barrister : “I don’t 
want any of your ers, sir, and remember that 
you are on oath, Can you see anybody in this 
court who looks like a gentleman?” Witness 
(with sudden asperity): “I can if you will stand 
out of the way. You're not transparent.” 

Trey were having some private theatricals, and 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones gave the scene from The 
School for Seandal in which Sir Peter rates and 
reproaches Lady Teazle for her extravagance and 
other shortcomings. Edith Jones, eight, 
was in the audience, and, when asked at. the close 
of the catertainment how she had .enjoyed her 
parents’ acting, she electrified her bearers 
saying, in a tone of dlenppola tenes wh ! 
They were not acting! That's the re 
always going on at home |” 
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SOCIETY. 

Ir is to be feared that there is no chance of 
Sir Henry Povtotby ‘being able to résume his 
porting Sy and his loss to the Queen will be 
immense, 

Tux Crown Prince and Crown Princess wore 
expected to have come to England on a visit to 
the Queen at Osborne, but their trip to this 
country has been postponed. 

Tur Czar, by the way, owns one of the finest 
salmon watere in Europe, situated on the mag- 
nificend Imatra Waterfall in Finland, where a 
modest lodge has been built, overlooking the go- 
called “ Niagara of Europe,” where the Imperial 
Family are wont to spend some delightful days 
in the summer seagon. 4 

Tae present Emperor of Russia desires hence- 
forward to do away with the dates 0.8., and to 
count after the Gregorian Calendar. If this 
change could be recognised and adopted through- 
ovt the Orthodox Greek Church it would bea 
great advantage in every way. To be twelve 
days behind time in the present march of pro- 
grese is truly a disadvantage, _ 

Tue ex-King of Naples left'a fortune of more 
than half a million, of which the «x-Queen has a 
life interest in £480,000, with reversions to his 
late Majesty’s brother, the Conte di Caserta, 
King Francis left £35:000 for the benefit of the 

of Naples and Palermo, He got most of 


his fortune from the late Empress Marianne of. 


Austria, and the Duchess di Galliera gave him a 
large sum, 


Cotonst Wewpy and a deputation of the Scots 
Greys, consisting of Major Hippisley, Captain 
Scobell, and Sergeant-Major Duncan, have left 
London for St. Petersburg to visit the Emperor 
of Russia, the new colonel of the regiment. 
They are to stay at St, Petersburg for about a 
week ; and on the way home a day or two will 
be spent at Berlin, in order that they may thank 
the German: Emperor for his splendid Christmas 
present to their mess. It is probable that the 
Czar will ask the Queen’s permission to confer 
the Order of St. Anne (fourth clase) on Colonel 
Welby. The ribbon of this decoration is scarlet 
with a yellow border. 


Tue Queen ‘is looking forward with great plea- 
sure to going to. Cimies, as the change of 
surroundings for a short time is always such a 
relief to Her Majesty, aud the greater freedom 
from state ceremonial is such a rest to the 
Queen, who in her own country is so hedged 
round with ceremony that it must occasionally 
become burdensome anc monotonous, Foreign 
sovereigns as # rule seek relief and change of 
scene away from their own realm, and our 
Queen has reigned for so many years, and been 
out of our country'so little, that these annual 
absences of a very few weeks must be looked 
forward to by the Queen with most pleasurable 
anticipation, and must be very beneficial to Her 
Majesty’s health. . 

_ Tre Order of the Chrysanthemum which has 
just been bestowed upon the German Emperor 
by the Mikado is only conferred on reigning 
princes, or in some few instances very high 
officials, and is, needless to add, the most 
coveted decoration in Japan. The Order, which 
was founded by the Emperor Mutso-hito with 
great pomp and state on December 27th, 1876, 
consists of a star with no fewer than thirty-two 
rays of gold. ornamented with white enamel. 
The varying lengths of the rays form four 
corners, each of which is adorned with a 
chrysanthemum of gold between two leaves of 
ereen enamel, The centre fs also of enamel in a 
Deaurifal tone of red, surrounded with gold, and 
8 without inscription. Another golden flower, 
inscribed with four Japanese letters signify. 
ing noble deeds and honourable conduct,” sur- 


. Mounts the topmost ray, and is attached to the 


ring oy which the.Order hangs, Thus it will be 
een that the Mikado’s gift will make a very 
creditable appearence even among the many 
glittering stars aud crosses which already render 
Imperial Majesty’s uniforms so gorgeous, 





or on . 
STATISTICS. 


— 


Man attains his maximum weight at forty, 

Great Britain makes over 130,000 bicycles 
& year. 

Rome reached, its. greatesb eize during ‘the 
fourth century of ‘our era, when its population 
was estimated at 3,500,000, f 

THE paupers in Ja nutaber less than ten 
thousand out of Sore tion of thirty-eight mil- 
lion. . It is consi @ disgrace to be an idler in 
that country. 

Tae allowance of the Lord Mayor of London, 
up to the mayoralty of Sir Sydney Waterlow, in 
1872, was £7,500 avnually ; but iv was increased 
in that year to £10,000, at which sura it has aince 
remained, , 





GEMS. 


Sucozss has sometimes to be paid for after 
having been fairly earned. 

Trux happiness consists not in the multitude 
of friends, but in the worth and choice. 

Ware the world lasts the sun will gild the 
mountain tops before it shines upon the plain. 

Coursas is needed in the regular life of every 
individual, not as an occasional motive, but as a 
continual one, prompting’ to actions small and 
unnoticed, as well as those that are seen and 
approved by all, 

WHATEVER is genuine in social relations en- 
dures, in spite of time, error, absence and des- 
tiny ; and that which has no inherent vitality 
had better die at once, A great poet has truly 
declared that constancy is ne virtue, but a fact. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemoy . Syaup,—Two large lemons, three 
pounds white sugar, one ounce citric acid, six 
breakfast cupfuls water. Pare the rind of the 
lemons very thinly, put it in a saucepan with the 
water and boil gently fora quarter of an hour ; 
then add the juice of the lemons and boil for a 
quarter of an hour more with the lid very closely 
shut ; strain it all through a jelly bag, and put it 
back into the pot with the sugar and citric acid, 
and let it all boil gently for five minutes ; allow 
it to cool, and bottle for use, 

Everton Oakz —One cup and a half of granu- 
lated sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, six egg 
whites, one cup sweet milk, two and one-half 
cups fiour, two teraspoontuls baking powder, 
Flavour with lewon, ‘I'wo-thirds of this mixture 
tobe baked as two layers of jelly cake ; the re- 
mainder to be baked in same shape after adding 
two tablespoonfuls molasses, half a cup seeded 
raisins, three chopped figs, one teaspoonful ciaua- 
mon, half a teaepoonful nutmeg and allspice, and 
two tablespoonfuls flour, Layers to be put to- 
gether with frosting, with the dark cake in the 
centre. 

Surtana Oaxe.—-Three quarters of a pound of 
flour, quarter pound butter, six ounces sugar, 
quarter pound sultana raisins, two ounces orange 
peel, two eggs, one teaspoonful essence of lemon, 
ene teaspoonful baking powder, milk ; put the 
flour in a basin, and rub the butter carefully into 
it ; wash and dry the raisins and add them, then 
the sugar, the orange’ peel cut in thin slips, the 


baki:.g powder and the essence of lemon, mixing | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus strength of two horses equals that of if- 
teen men, 


Traty has more theatres than any other 
country in Kurope. 

INDIAN OAK, one of the hardest of woods, will 
sink in water, 

THe eyes of the birds that fly by night are 
premvetty about double the size of those of day 
birds. 


Tue average thunder-cloud is estimated to 
contain about 300 horse-power of eleciric 
energy. 

TuE greatest. velocity attained by a whale 
when stivick by a harpoon is vine miles an 
hour, 

THACKYRAY'S dinner-service, which, after his 
death, was bought: by Mrs, Anthony Trollope, is 
now offered for sale in London, 

Wrwz tablets have been invented by a chemist 
of Algiers, Qne of them, dissolved in half a 
pint of water, makes a glass of wine. 

Tre oldesh mathematical book in the world, 
which dates some four thousand years back, and 
was written in Egypt, contains a rule for squaring 
the circle, 

Tarre is a theatre in Berlin where deaf-mutes 
semi-annually produce a play of Shakespeare's, 
and another conducted on a somewhat similar 
principle in Margate. 

A trrrie bit of cheese and an electric wire 
form the latest rat-trap. The cheese is fixed to 
the wire, and the inetant the rat touches the 
cheese he is “ shocked ” to death. 

Few ladies consider that they carry some forty 
or fifty miles of hair on their head ; the fair- 
haired may evélt+have to dress seveuty miles of 
threads of gold every morniog. 

Tue Japan climate is hardly as healthy as its 
landscape is picturesque, Rheumatism there is 
quite prevalent, and even horses are grea 
sufferers from this disorder, 

In Florence the cyclist has been prohibited in 
the streets, im consequence of the numerous 
accidents, within three miles of the city, after 
four o'clock. md 

Tus longest railroad tunnel in the world is 
St. Gothard. It is nine and one-fourth miler, 
a mile and a half longer than the Mont Cenis, 
and its cost was £2,400,000. 

THERE is to be a new dollar coined at our 
Mint. The coin is intended for circulation in 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements. It 
will not bear the likeness of our Queen, as there 
is,’ among all Mohammedane, a religious objec- 
tion, or superstition, against the representation 
of the head of a human being on a coin. 

Tre natives of the Cook Islands are mainly of 
the brown Polynesian stock, and number ten or 
eleven thousand, They were formerly cannibals. 
but have been converted into Ohristiavity, and 
now they dress like Europeans, and carry on trade 
with New Zealand in coffee, tobaceo, cotton and 
copra, living in houses built of coral, with 
thatched roofs. A year or so ago they found 
that the ways of civilization required the use of 
postage stamps. They accordingly got a supply 
from New Zealand, printed with a neat border, in 
ordinary letver- press, on ordinary gummed paper. 
Before long the dealers began to buy up these 
very unpretending stamps, and ao many were 





} 


asked for that the native ru'era found there was 
here the possibility of a market even more profit- 
able than coffee or copra, They speedily rose to 
the occasion, and some five months ago they had 


all well; separate the yolks and whites of the | a further issue. ‘he new stamps were properly 
ege:. purting the yolks in asmall basin, the whites | 


in a plate ; 
teacupful of milk, and pour this among the ingre- 
dients in the basin, which should be just wet 


eat the yolks and mix them with a | 


like a stiff paste ; with a clean knife beat the | 
whites of the eggs up stifily ; and add them last | the sale of the one or two hundred represents no 


of all, mixiug them gently in ; then pour all into 


engraved, instead of being merely printed, acd 
now of course the wholesale dealers are sending 
for the “‘ new issue’? as well, For every stamp 
actually used ia the islands for postal purposes 
one or two hundred are despatched abroad, and 


actual postal work at all—indeed it is even said 


& well-greased tia (cake), and bake for au hour | that the receipts from this source alone are sufb- 
anda half ; but this depends on the heat of the | cient to cover all the expenses of governing the 


oven, 


4 islands, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ranpst.—About one in ten to Presbyterians. 

Hesert.—We cannot keep pace with recitations. 

<. B. C.--Yottr request cannot be complied with. 

G. M.—A gallon of milk makes a-pound of cheese 

Iyquisrrive.—Good water has neither taste nor odour. 
_ Latian.—There is nothing improper in the proceed- 
ITY e. 

Very Anxious.—We regret we cannot comply with 
your request. 


Par.im.—A lifeboat costs about twenty-seven shillings 
*® week to malutain, 


Eooan.—The expense varies according to the lodge 
you enter. 


¥. T. G.—She can claim for the whole time she was 
4a the situation 

Emmir.—The negative is the property of the photo- 
grapher. 

8. W. T.—We cannot undertake to gtve private 
replies. 


Jim.—You had better write to the owner of the dog 
for tn formation. 


X. O.—You would at once be prosecuted criminally if 
you did. 

Osseert.—We do not think that it is possible for you 
to enter at all as an apprentice. 

Corstart Ruaoer.—Between 
we think about the average. 


Bpwa.—A little fruit taken after <linner ls an exceilont 
aid to digestion. 


Diox.--Ocvlists «ey that ono form of blindness is 
caused by smoking. 

Lewvr..—Boys ard not taken, and only adults who 
are able-bodied seamen are received. 

PAnoy.—An emigrant is one who goes from « place; 
an imroigrant is one who comes in. 

Apg.e.— Never bleach the hair or put upon it any pre- 
paration to change {ts colour. 

Pere.—The Isle of Man enjoys how, 
representative to Parliament in Lon 

Five Years’ Reaper.--Make a puity with two-thirds 
plaster of Paris, one-third Utharge, and boiled ofl 

Leo.—The word claret comes frou clairet clear, and is 
applied to all light wines, 

8. A. G.--For sixpence you car get a printed form, 
which gives full direstions about filling in, Xo, 

Atpert.--There ore many booka in which the subject 
is dea\t with. Consult your bookseller, 

Trevor.—Your measurements will admit you into 
any infantry regiment ; choose the one you like best, 

L. W.—It ts far too intricate a business to be dealt 
with here. You had better submit a case to counsel 

Lema Vaye.—Let the hair alone. If shaved off it will 
grow again and be thicker and coarser than before. 

Beerra™.—It is a degree, and at the London Untver- 
ality its attainment tnvo!ves a very severe examination 


three and four foot is 


rule ; it sends no 


G. V.—It l# a vory intricate matter in many cases, 
and cannot be carried through without leyal assistance. 


Disraxssep Ore.--There are no public homes of the 
sort, Perhaps the clergyman of your parish may know 
of @ private one. 


Isvatipisn.—-A raw egg, firat well beaten, and then 
added to a cup of hot coffee, makes « palatable and 
strengthening beverage. 


Asprmrsc.—You are on the right course, and will 
help yourself if you read general literature aa freely as 
you can find time to do so. 


Srevia.- The engaged ring is worn at the taste of the 
lady ; but the thind finger of the left hand is where it is 
usually worn. 

Sionzy.—The ordinary qualifications for a clerk are 
e quick, plain handwriting, thorough knowledge of 
aritometic, and quicknoss in applying tt. 


Forva.~-Watt a little while longer: although he is 
slow, he may be eure, and as you say you love him, a 
mootk or so will not ake much difference, 


Mary.—No young man hasa right to adopt any 
such dog-ia-the-manger policy. By all means go out 
with the other gentleman whenever it pleases you. 


J. N. B.—Stockings were first worn in Italy im the 
year 1100. Before that perlod it was customary to 
swathe the feet and legs in bandages. 


Ovrrovs.—Originally the custom of raising the hat 
was a sign of aubmission, implyi.g that the person un- 
covered placed himeelf at the mercy of his foe. 

XK. ¥.—It is very difficult to tell who are the wealthiest 
poople in the world. Probably some of the Bast Ludian 
rulers and nabobs are the woalthiest. 


F. E. S8.—Draw up a formal receipt, stating from 
whom money is received and what for; use penny 
etarap. 


¥. P.—-The original name of the Bull and Mouth was 


Boulogne Mouth, ia allusion to the town and harbour of 
Boulogne; this change is indebted to cockneyism. 








Wiii.—Lifeguards are always enlisted under epecial 
conditions as to measurement, of which “ full particn- 
lars” will be found in placard shown st principal post- 
office in your town when recruits are wanted. 


Hay.—O where, tell me where," is entitled ‘‘ The 
hland Laddie.” The Biue Bells of Scotland” is the 
well-known song beginning ‘ Let the wild Indian boast 


| of his jessamine bowers.” 


Percrvat,-—A Ofvil Service clerkship would be more 
in line with the employment you have followed, 
and also more pleasant than the other you suggest, and 
we think you ought to aim at that, 


Caru.—lIf you have a constant situation here you had 
better keep it, as there is no certainty that you would 
fall into one in Johannesburg ; at the gold fields native 
labour ts largely employed. 

Bowwrse.L.—Take an equal quantity of cream candy 
and of desicated cocoanut, work ther 
and make into balls, Melt a piece of fondant as 2, 
flavour slightly with lemon or vanilla end dip. 


Bastu.— ae in _—— chemicals — 
ready prepared developers, and one can purchase 
soda ready to dissolve. 2 tact; penn aah a vod Light Ge 
necessary, and an abundance of running water. 


Preapiexep Basste —You are the best 
to decide the question. It would appear to ua, however, 
that the young man is worth troubling about. 
To = “ogg your handwriting practise often slowly aud 
oar y. 


Macp L.--We are afraid could not get a divorce 
under the circumstances. you wish to do so you 
could sue én formdé pauperis, that is, a ju would allot 
ial anepam you are too poor te employ one your- 
self. 


QUESTIONING, 


Waar shall I ask for thee, wish for thee, weet f 
Sites that are peaceful and calm? 

Seas that are stormlese and winds that are soft 
As the low breath of a psalm? 

No, as I love thee I ask not that life 

Be from all bitterness free— 

Something of sorrow and something of strife, 
Dear one, is better for thee. 


Yet would I ask for thee out of my love 
More of its sunshine than storm; 

With just enough of life’s shadow and strife 
To keop thy heart tender and warm. 

Hope te look upward in — or gloom, 
Hope, mid the direst defeat ; 

Firmnese in trial and patience in pain, 
These would I ask for thee, Sweet. 


These and yet more would I ask for thee, Sweet ; 
Grace tu be loving and strong, 

Meekness to bear all thy crosses and care, 
Courage to battle with wrong. 

May the good angela, who watsh o'er the good, 
Guide thy dear feet at roam, 

And tn the land that is fairer than earth 

Give thee forever a home. 


Anxrovs Lassrr —Ink stains can be removed from 
white paper as follows :--Solution of muriate of tin, two 
dracbms, water four drachms. Apply with a camel’s- 
hair brush. After the stain has disappeared, pass the 
peper through clean water. 


Ove ov Distrase.—Certainly it would be very wrong 
to do what you suggest. Whoever put such an inhumane 
thought into your head? You mast send it in the care 
= some person--we do not see how else it is to get 

ere, 


N. A. §8.—The trade winds are so called from the 
advantage which their certainty affords to 
veusels, They are generally stated to biow from east to 
west over the equator, and are occasioned by the rare- 
faction of the air by the sun's heat, and the of 
the earth from east to west. 


Murie..—The eyebrows and eyelashes may be {m- 
proved by rubbing them with vaseline. Small wrinkles 
may in some instances be removed by persisten 
rubbing the skin where they are. Rub carefully and 
not too hard, and apply glycerine, and work it gently 
into the skin. 


K. M.~-Quien sabe ig Spanish, and signifies “‘ Who 
knows?" it is used like the German “Soh,” or the 
somewhat common word " [ndeed,” It may by varia- 
tious in tone be made to express every shade of feel! 
from rage and —— to duepest sympathy or the 
unutterable devo ‘ 

An Interestep One.--Holland, Roumania, Portugal, 
Belgium have abolished capital punishment; Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Bavaria, and in North Germany, 
the death penalty te vot hemes ges $ Switrerland 
abolished hanging, but crime , and the penal 
was revived ; it bas not, however, been put in practice ; 
New York and lows States also abolished penalty, but 
revived it owing to increase of murder. 


L. N.—There is a simple exercise recommended by 
eyconasts that would suit you ; stand rigidly oreet with 
arms at side, palms of hands turned out, feet well 
together, head throwy back, and in that position raise 
whole body on toes steadily, for twenty or thirty times 
in succession ; do this frequently; another thing is to 
cateh at top of door or something just above your reach, 
and pull yourself up with your hands till your chin 
reste on the thing you are holding to. 





Manris.--Fuur or five eggs, one onion, half ounce 
butter, curry powder, Put in # small saucepan the 
butter, chop a onion finely and fry it, add one 
teaspoonful curry powder and one gill stock ; let it ali 
cook slowly for ten minutes till the onion is 
cooked ; rub down one paeuens 
cream and etir it in; add salt to 
the eggs boiled hard, cut them in ves, 
among the suuce to heat; dish neatly and 
rice ; see the sauce is not too thick. 

Mac.—A tomato j ‘rom 
white oh, prig of thyme. 

on one as 
of harm about two inches equare in ta! 
butter. Add two tablespoonfuls of flour 


Rosts.— Flower patchwork is very effective, and not 


to make. Suppose you possess a bit of dull pink 
velveteen, about a quarter of a yard. Make a cardboard 
noodel of a star-shaped bloasom, lay it on your velveteen 
and cut out as flowers as the piece will make. 
Be carefal to economise your stuff by beginuing at one 
end and getting the of each star to fit in 
between those of the last one-a remark which you 


green —and buttonhole round them with 

or with a paler green than the ground. I 
clever enough to work a few leaves and stems to connect 
them, all the better, but it is not necessary to do so. 
Put a few straight gold stitches in the centre of each 
flower, or » bunch of French knots, and you will have 
a bit of work handsome enough for any purposes. One 
of these appliq ue flowers is quite trimming enough for 
a dainty little pincushion or teapot-holder ; so ts a tiny 
groen ivy leaf or shamrock, vined with goid. 


Avmirnisa Reapra.—If the skins are quite fresh—but 
not otherwise —the ty | simple method will = 
fectly preserve sud prepare them for use aa rugs :— Mix 
bran and soft water, sufficient to cever the skins, and 
let this stand four hours, covered, before 
Immerse the akins for twenty-four hours, take ou’ 
wash clean in water and cutand acrape every atom of flesh 


away. Toa gallon of boiling water add one of 
alum and eee of salt. When di and cool 
enough to bear hand ip (say 100 1 

the twenty-four hours, take out, dry in the shade, 


ogree 
Again immerse for the same period, take out, dry, and 
again well rub, Now put thom for a further twenty- 
four hours into warm oatmeal and water, stirring occa- 
sionally. Hang them up in the shade, and, when nearly 
dry, hand rub until quite dry. If the skins are not 
roanipulate several et 


finely powdered, 
above. So treated they may be put aside several days, 
60 long as flies do not get at them. 


Reovtar Reaprr.—In the first 


intimately together two ounces of salts of 

one ounce of ammonia, which sprinkle on the skin while 
you scrub it; this will free it from grease; the 

tities given are enough for a skin 
scrub) the skin rub it weil 
Tne puyparetion comiane at eon peuad. 
this °. one 
eight ef corrosive sublimate, four ounces 
and one gallon of viuegar, and pour it over 
ingredients, stirring the whole briskly while in 
of pouring; let the eolution get quite cold, and 
immerse the ekio. which may be we 
and soak for atleast two days, then tak 
om = tte over Pym aR, 
dry ; dur’ process drying com! 

tha hair; in course of @ week the skia will be ready 
for use. 
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Txe Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Aut Back Numerns, Parts and Votoms are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, i 


NOTICH.—Part 402, Now 
4s. 
Tux INDEX 70 Vor. LXIIL is Now Ready ; Price One 
Three-halfpence. 


Penny, post-free, 


¢@f Avv Lerrens To Bt ADDRESSED TO TER Hpriok oF 
Tux Lonpon Reaver, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mand: 
acripta. 
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